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Choosing a Conveyor System 


Of the utmost importance in choosing a con- 
veyor system is the ability of the equipment to 
perform its work, efficiently and continuously, 

Brownhoist Builds year after year, with low maintenance and op- 
Apron Conveyors, Bucket erating cost. Shut downs for repairs must be few 
Elevators, Chain Conveyors, and far between and power consumption must be 
Belt Conveyors, Locomotive lew. 


Cranes, Buckets and other ; : ; 
handling equipment. The Brownhoist pivoted bucket carrier fulfills 


every requirement for this type of equipment un- 
usually well. In the handling of coal, ashes, ce- 
ment clinker, stone and other materials, it soon 
demonstrates its efficiency in increased produc- 
tion and lowered operating costs. 





Literature on Request. 


The material is carried in buckets 
supported by rollers, thus reducing 
frictional wear and power consump- 
tion to a minimum. The same carrier 
can be used to transport material 
both horizontally and vertically. This 
eliminates the necessity of transfers 
and reduces the amount of equipment 
necessary. 


This carrier can be depended upon 
to give years of service and Brown- 
hoist engineers will gladly assist you 
in the selection of the most suitable 
layout for your plant. 





The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Fraancisco, New Orleans 
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i—R EPLACING 
WHEELBARROWS. 
Type U_ loading 
from a_ kiln 
the Onondaga 
Brick and Tile Co. at 
Onondaga, New York. 
It shortens wheelbar- 
row hauls in this case. 
In others, it does 
away 
wheelbarrow work. 


U-Type Barber- 
Greene Portable Con- 
veyor, equipped with 
electric motor. 


entirely with 
ad 











2—UNLOADING CARS. 
A Barber-Greene Type 
U_ being used for 
‘hauling out’’ coal by 
the Martin Lumber 
Gomenty, Geneva, Iili- 
nois. 








3—LOADING FROM 
PILES. in this 
case, the materi- 
al handled is oyst- 
er shell, and four 
Type U_  Barber- 
Greenes carry it 
from stock piles 
to barges. New 
Haven, Conn. 








4—PIT WORK. A 
Type U handling 
cravel for Pierce 
and Piron at Au- 
rora, Ill. 





Reduced to ~ 45 


U-Type Portable Conveyors—Unusually Useful 


This conveyor is our one-man machine for 


universal use. It is 22 feet long, has a 12- 
inch belt of special patented construction with 
steel flights, every 18 inches, which enables it 
to handle material at exceptionally steep 
angles. Skirt boards run the full length of 
the belt, are 6 inches deep, and enable the 
conveyor to handle large lumps. 


There is a crank operating a self-locking 


worm winch, for elevating the discharge end 
to any height desired, up to an angle of 35 
degrees. 


This conveyor generally displaces from two 
to ten men, depending on the nature of the 
work. As a rule, it handles about 26 tons 
of coke per hour, 44 tons of coal, and 90 tons 
of gravel. The amount per hour depends on 
the nature of the material and on the con- 
ditions of loading. 


The type U has proven so popular in every 
state of this country and in foreign countries 
that our volume this year has enabled us to 
cut our production costs considerably. Making 
this conveyor in a single width and length 
permits us to offer high quality at a low price. 
We have, therefore, reduced the base price 
(for the conveyor without power) to $350—a 
reduction of $125. 


With a 3 phase, 60 cycle, 220 volt motor, 
the price is $453. Other motors are supplied 
on our usual price list for special motors. 
With Fuller and Johnson gas engine the con- 
veyor is furnished for $485. All prices f. o. b. 
Aurora. Send for detailed description and 
catalog. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY 
490 West Park Avenue Aurora, Illinois 


Representatives in A thirty-three cities 


BARBER 


Portable Belt Conveyors 


GREENE 


Self FeedingBucket Loaders 
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ANY contractors, especially 
M those engaged in road building, 
are and have long been im- 
posing two hardships upon stone, ce- 
ment and gravel producers, They 
have used material quotations to ob- 
tain jobs and. have then by opening 
up wayside pits ignored the producer 
who helped them to obtain the jobs. 
They have also been following an- 
other common enough practice, that of 
taking low quotations and hawking 
them around in attempts to obtain 
These practices have in 
many instances resulted in considera- 
ble embarrassment to producers. 
It is the custom of contractors, when 
estimating on new jobs, to obtain 
quotations on stone, sand and gravel 
from producers. The lowest of these 
quotations are used to obtain the jobs. 
So far everything is as it should be. 
But when some contractors are suc- 


, cessful they at once ignore the pro- 


ero 


ducer who helped them to obtain the 


~ work. They sometimes open up way- 
i side gravel pits or small quarries and 


produce their own materials, thus 
making themselves at once competi- 
tors of the producers, with no more 
right to consideration as customers. 
Knowing that they would produce 
their own materials, as they must 
have when they bid, they have no 
right to ask for quotations any more 
ihan one producer has to ask another 
what price he intends to quote to a 
customer, so that he himself could 
undersell his competitor. In effect, 
that is just -what this practice amounts 


Hawking Prices 








to. The contractor who has made him- 
self a competitor of the producer asks 
that producer what price he is charg- 
ing so that he may know what price 
will be asked by his other competitors 
in the contracting business. 

The other practice of hawking a low 
quotation around in an attempt to ob- 
tain a lower one is just as unethical. 
Quotations are confidential and the 
man who hawks prices is not worthy 
of business confidence. If a contract- 
or is not satisfied before bidding with 
the material quotations submitted to 
him, he should at that time in a legi- 
timate way attempt to get a lower 
quotation but, having once based his 
bid upon a producer’s price, he should 
accord the producer the same treat- 
ment that he expects and demands 
for himself. A contractor takes it 
very hard when, after submitting a 
bid and learning that he has been 
awarded the job, he finds the owner 
used his bid to obtain a lower one 
from another contractor. Competition 
in the business world is keen, neces- 
sarily so, but it should be along fair 
and honest lines and a man owes to 
others the same treatment he expects 
for himself. 

To outline a condition which is very 
apparent is one thing; to suggest con- 
structive action toward remedying 
these conditions is quite another. On 
the face of it, though, it appears that 
a number of precautions taken by 
the producer would help to safeguard 
his interests. Government prohibi- 
tions of some of the practices that 
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might meet these conditions, but 
which can be abused, takes from the 
hands of the producer readily avail- 
able weapons which, when properly 
used, could accomplish much good. 
However the producer still has safe- 
guards. He can conduct an investiga- 
tion aimed at learning something about 
the customer and his work and how 
he proposes to handle it before mak- 
ing quotations. If such an investiga- 
tion proves unfavorable, the producer 
can in a polite letter decline to quote, 
and thus save himself from a later 
predicament. If, after he has quoted, 
he finds that the customer is one with 
whom he would not care to do busi- 
ness, he can withdraw the figures sub- 
mitted, or if he believes that his 
prices are to be hawked around, he 
can sumbit a quotation that is not his 
best one. Without collusion with oth- 
er producers, he can refuse to do busi- 
ness with contractors who are not 
fair to him. Contractors should real- 
ize that in the end they are injuring 
themselves by not playing fair with 
the producer. When all is said and 
done, the remedy for the trouble lies 
with the producer. 





W. Scott Eames Heads 
Railroad 


crushed stone men is that of the 

election of Mr. W. Scott Eames 
to the presidency of the New Haven 
and Shore Line Railway Company. The 
election of Mr. Eames to this impor- 
tant position is but additional testi- 
mony, of which we have had quite a 
bit lately, of the character of the men 
who are guiding the destiny of the 
crushed stone industry. 

Crushed stone men who have 
known Mr. Eames as president of the 
National Crushed Stone Association 
and as general manager of the New 
Haven Trap Rock Company have in 


A BIT of late news that will interest 


general been aware of the fact that 
he is identified with other important 
enterprises in his section of the coun- 
try. Mr. Eames is prominently known 
in New Haven and the state of Con- 
necticut. For more than five years 
he was director of public works in 
New Haven and resigned from that 
office because of the press of business 
in other lines in which he was en- 
gaged. He is connected with the New 
Haven Upholstery Company and the 
B. B. Savage Company. He is also 
treasurer of the Totoket Electric 
Company. 


Pir AND QuARRY, speaking for itself 
and the many of its readers who are 
acquainted with Mr. Eames, wishes to 
congratulate him and to wish him in 
his new work every possible success. 





Stone Convention in St. 


Louis 


HE next annual convention of 
: the National Crushed Stone 

Association will be held at the 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, on 
January 21, 22 and 23, 1924. The 
sentiment favoring St. Louis as a con- 
vention city was very definite, for the 
poll of the National directors taken by 
president F. W. Schmidt brought in 
the following returns. 


Favoring St. Louis 
Neutral 

Against 
Unanswered 


Everything points to a very success- 
ful convention and indications at the 
present time are that there will be a 
substantial attendance. 





The Henrico Sand and Gravel Cor- 
poration, Richmond, Va. Capital $100,- 
000 preferred. Incorporators: E. S. 
Blanton, president; W. B, Kurtz and 
R. L. Roberts, all of Newport News. 
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Signs for Your Business 


T IS quite surprising in traveling 
| around the country to find how few 

plants that produce sand and gravel 
or crushed stone products display any 
signs to show to whom the plants 
pelong. 

In the past this may have had but 
little effect upon the sales or business 
of a company or individual, but times 
and conditions have changed and com- 
petition has become much keener, so 
that it is essential that a producer 
advertise his goods and himself in 
every legitimate way. Signs certainly 
play a part in this sort of advertising. 

Most pit and quarry plants are lo- 
cated along railroad lines and the 
buildings are plainly seen by all pas- 
sengers. Thus a sign with letters of 
the right size can be easily read, yet 
advantage is not taken in many cases 
of this fact. Likewise other plants 
along main highways with signs dis- 
played can be seen by people passing 
by. It is true at times that plants are 
located and concealed from the main 
lines of travel but there is either a 
side track or a road leading to them, 
so that besides having a sign at the 
plant, one or more can also be dis- 
played at the entrance. 


Farmers in various sections of the 
country have learned the value of such 
signs, for they are using them more 
and more, displaying their own names, 
the names of their farms, and their 
leading products. Many of them have 
so excelled their neighbors that these, 
too, have been compelled to put up 
sign boards. If farmers find a bene 
fii from such signs, surely pit and 
quarry operators would derive much 
benefit. The writer has frequently 
passed large plants on railroad trains 
and has inquired to whom they be- 
long and was unable to find out, even 
from the train crew. Surely a sign 
would have prevented this. Pir & 
Quarry publishes, during a year, hun- 





dreds of photographs of plants, yet few 
if any ever show a sign board upon 
them. 


It is true that crusher plants pro- 
duce so much dust that a sign placed 
high upon such a plant might soon be 
covered with dust so that it could not 
be read, but there are other buildings 
on which signs could be placed and it 
is also possible to place signs on posts 
planted in the ground. In fact this 
is one of the best ways for a number 
of signs can be thus displayed on the 
property. 

A sign can not only show the 
name of the company but could bear 
the postoffice address. If a large com- 
pany operates more than one plant, 
the name of the local plant could be 
placed on the sign as well as the loca- 
tion of their other plants. For in- 
stance a sign could read as follows: 


COLUMBUS PLANT 
BLANK CRUSHED STONE COMPANY 
Plants at 
Chicago — Indianapolis — Pittsburg 
Any Kind of Stone Sold 
A man reading such a sign may not 
be interested regarding this local 
plant, but he may want to buy such 
products in one of the other cities and 
he may learn of its existence only by 
reading such a sign, either from a 
passing train or an: automobile. 


This sample sign may give an idea 
for making up any sign boards and, of 
course, they can be as elaborate as 
any one may wish to make them. The 
letters used should be of such a size as 
to allow the sign to be read quickly 
while passing. To use small letters 
defeats the purpose of the sign. 





The executive offices of the Indiana 
Portland Cement Co., which for more 
than a year have been occupying the 
second floor of the First National 
Bank Building, in Greencastle, were 
moved to Indianapolis Thursday, 
where they will occupy office rooms in 
the State Life office building. 
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Using Dynamite in Winter 


S cold weather approaches, ex- 
A pesive must be handled with 

greater caution. The ordinary 
straight dynamites freeze (really con: 
geal or harden) at a temperature of 
from 42 to 46 degrees Fahrenheit. 
When so frozen they are not readily 
detonated, nor will all parts of a 
charge explode simultaneously. To 
make it fit for use the dynamite must 
be thawed. 

There is greater danger in handling 
the thawed dynamite and in thaw- 
ing it, than handling the frozen 
powder. For this reason it is advis- 
able during the winter months to use 
a non-freezing explosive. There are 
on the market today a number of ex- 
cellent grades of such powder. 
of them can be stored for days at a 
temperature of zero degrees Fahren- 
heit without freezing, and thus can 
be used without thawing and there is 
no attending danger due to freezing 
and thawing. Such explosives cost 
a little more than the ordilary dyna- 
mite, and they are worth it to the 
users. It is the part of economy to 
use the ordinary dynamite during the 
hot months of the year and to use the 
non-freezing kind during the cold 
months. In buying, the summer sup- 
ply should be so gauged as to be used 
up by the first of October, for any 
kept stored during the winter is likely 
to freeze and thaw until it becomes 
dangerous to handle, let alone use. 

This is one danger in thawing 
frozen nitro-glycerine dynamite. If 
not used immediately after being 
thawed it freezes again and by a suc- 
cessive freezing and thawing the nitro- 
glycerine runs out of the dope until 
it occurs in free globules and can be 
exploded by any jar. 

If the kind of dynamite that freezes 
is used during the winter, arrange- 
ments must be made to thaw it. Dyna- 
mite should never be thawed in front 
of an open fire either of wood or coal. 


Some — 


Nor should dynamite be thawed be 
fore a stove nor under or on top of 
a boiler. The only way is to have a 
regular thawer and use it. The hot 
water in the thawer must be watched 
to see that it does not all evaporate. 
It is not safe to let hot water come 
in contact with the dynamite as in 
thawing the explosives in a bucket of 
water as the nitro-glycerine can leak 
out into the water and be detonated, 
causing a destructive explosion. 
Naturally it is a good thing not to 
allow dynamite to freeze, but that 
means the building of a magazine can 
be properly heated and this is not 
only an expense at the start, but ne- 
cessitates a continuous outlay of money 
to keep the building heated. Thus, it 
can be seen that a non-freezing dyna- 
mite, even at a higher price, can be 
the cheapest to use during the winter. 





Gravel Men Pick St. Louis 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Sand and Gravel Association 
met at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago on 
September 27 and discussed informally 
a number of matters of interest to the 
association. As a result of the meet- 
ing, it was decided to hold the an- 
nual convention of the association in 
St. Louis on January 22 and 23, 1924. 
This happens to be in the same week 
as that in which the annual conven- 
tion of the National Crushed Stone 
Association will be held. 

Discussion along general lines of 
the matter of formulating a program 
for a convention brought out some 
interesting suggestions but did not re- 
sult in any definite decisions. It is 
safe however to “let the cat out of 
the bag” to the extent of saying that 
the favorable reception given to some 
of the suggestions indicates that the 
convention will be a live one. The 
program will be one that will lead to 
an interchange of views among pro- 
ducers on all subjects of interest to 
them. 
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Cars for Pits and Quarries 


By DANIEL J. HAUER 


This is the fourth of a series of arti- 
cles on cars and their uses, and also 
the use of other vehicles in pits and 
quarries. To a great extent the sub- 
ject as handled, treats only of the 
use of cars in transporting materials 
from the pit or quarry to the plant and 
does not cover the use of cars or 
vehicles from the plant to point of 
delivery. 


The first article appeared in the 
issue of Prr AnD Quarry for Decem- 


ber, 1922, on pages 61 and 62 and 


dealt with the general subject of why 
cars should be used in preference to 
other vehicles and their adaptability 
and limitations in this work. The 
general types of cars and the factors 
that would govern their selection were 
described. 


The second article appeared in the 
May, 1923, issue of this magazine on 
pages 91-94. It covered the various 
kinds of cars that can be used for pit 
and quarry work and the methods of 
loading and dumping these cars. 

The third article appeared in the 
August, 1923, number on pages 94-95 
under the caption “Selecting Quarry 
cars,” and dealt entirely with the sub- 
ject of wooden and steel cars for 
quarries. Those interested can refer 
io their files for these past articles. 
it is proposed in this article to con- 
tinue discussing this subject. 

In sand pits, except the smaller 
wayside operation, which may only be 
a temporary one, most of the loading 
is now done by machine. Even a 
small operation, where only fifty to one 
hundred tons might be produced in a 
cay, would not justify hand excava- 
tion. There are on the market today 
a Number of excavating, loading de- 
vices that may be purchased at a 
small cost. The selection of cars for 
sand pits must be based to a great 
extent upon the method of loading 
cars and the number of tons produced 
ina day. Obviously a large capacity 
car would not be needed for a very 
small output. 

It must be understood that the 
writer is not advocating the use of 
cars in all sand and gravel pits. There 
are several other ways of producing 
gravel and sand without cars that 
are adapted to large and small opera- 
tions. It is not meant to describe 
these in detail but to simply point 


out that there are other economical 
methods of producing sand, such as 
the use of a power scraper on a slack 
cableway which may be discharged 
through a washer into bins, and thus 
eliminate the use of cars. Also the 
use of power scrapers or a grab bucket 
with steam shovels or cranes feeding 
directly into a washer, mounted so as 
to be moved with the excavator, and 
so arranged as to discharge the 
washed product into large stock piles, 
from which the product is rehandled 
by conveyors and buckets. 


There are, though, many operations 
for which cars must be used. The op- 
erator and his expert advisers must 
be the ones to decide what kind of 
plant is best suited for his work. If 
cars are to be used then it is hoped 
that these articles may prove helpful 
in allowing the proper selection to be 
made for a new operation or assist 
in substituting a better type of car 
than those no win use in pits and 
quarries that are well developed. It 
sometimes happens that a car selected 
for a new development is ideal for it 
at the time, but in five or ten years 
such changes can occur that the cars 
once suited for the operation are no 
longer economical and the wise op- 
erator should make a change. Un- 
fortunately this is seldom done and 
a large plant can have its production 
cut considerably by using a car that 
is no longer suitable for the condition 
under which they are worked, thus 
there are many misfits of plant in 
pits and quarries. 


Generally speaking for sand and 
gravel pits the cars selected are of 
small size. Inasmuch as the opening 
of washing plants and screens seldom 
admit of a large capacity car being 
used, the smaller cars are employed. 
To increase the capacity of a plant 
more cars are used, frequently operat- 
ing them in trains. As a rule tipples 
were not used with these kind of 
plants so that end dump cars are not 
employed, but instead either a side 
or a bottom dump car. The operation 
in trains also prevent the use of an 
end dump car. The capacity of the 
cars generally run from one to two 
cubic yards. 

For loading cars by machines in 
sand and gravel pits a heavier car 
must be used than when hand loading 
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is done. However, it does not take 
as heavy a car as it does in quarries 
for the sand or gravel does not give 
as hard usage as rock. 


Where a small car is used the most 
common type is the V shape rocker 
car. While for larger cars the type 
generally selected is the one or two 
way side dump contractor’s car. Un- 
der special conditions other types of 
cars may be selected. Descriptions 
of these cars will be given later, 


Few cars that are suited for sand 
and gravel will answer the purpose in 
quarries as they are too lightly con- 
structed. Cars for quarries cannot be 
built too well as they are subjected 
to hard gruelling usage. This means 
that the cars must be of rugged con- 
struction. Appearance counts for lit- 
tle, but first class workmanship and 
materials are essential. Today there 
are on the market a number of makes 
and types of quarry cars that fill these 
specifications and at the same time 
are built on good lines. At one time 
most quarry cars were of limited ca- 
pacity, seldom holding more than four 
tons but mammoth crushers have come 
into use and several thousands of 
tons of stone may be passed through 
a crusher in a day. Thus small cars 
can no longer be economically used 
for the larger operations. At one 
time all cars were dumped by their 
own mechanism and by gravity with 
the exception of small tipples, that 
were used to dump several types of 
end dump cars. Today to some ex- 
tent this is changed and many quarry 
cars of the larger sizes must have 
some special dumping device. This 
would seem to add an extra cost to 
the operation of the cars and to some 
extent it does, but the increased loads 
hauled and the saving of labor both 
in loading and dumping means a de- 
creased cost per ton of rock handled. 
The fact that the cost of operating 
the cars is increased has deterred 
some operators from installing cars 
that need a special dumping device. 
In some cases these operators may 
be right, but in most cases they are 
wrong, for today there are enough sta- 
tistics on the use of these cars to 
show conclusively that they are big 
money savers and are adding profits 
to a long list of operators, who are 
using them. 


There are two types of unloading 
devices. One is a rocker dumping 
platform to which the car is fastened 
and it is then tipped to one side dump- 


ing the load. The second is a hoisting 
device that raises up one side of the 
car till it is on such a slope, that the 
rock dumps by gravity. The last 
device is the one in most common 
use. For special conditions other 
dumping devices have been used but 
these devices have not come into com- 
mon use. It must be understood that 
the writer is not recommending such 
cars and machinery for a limited op- 
eration. In using a hoisting device 
for dumping cars this may not mean 
the purchasing of extra machinery, 
for in several quarries in which the 
writer is familiar, derricks, that have 
been idle have been used for this 
purpose, while in other cases only a 
few sheaves have been purchased and 
a hoisting engine already owned has 
been put to use. Steam, electric and 
gasoline hoists can be used. 

Outside of hand loading the most 
prevailing method used in loading 
quarry cars is by means of power 
shovels, steam, electric, and gasoline 
being the power used. For some pur- 
poses and in certain kinds of quar- 
ries steam shovels are not practical. 
This is in quarries where materials 
must be selected and of course this 
can only be done by hand methods. 
In other quarries where a fair amount 
of rock is to be quarried daily or a 
large tonnage is desired the writer 
believes and advocates that loading 
should only be done by means of 
power shovels. It is very true that 
some quarry operators have tried shov- 
els and have discarded them, but if 
each case was analyzed the writer 
believes that it will be found that 
the real reason for the so-called fail- 
ure was due to using the wrong type 
of cars and possibly not having the 
crushers arranged properly or having 
crushers of an obsolete type. The la- 
bor problem is such a serious one to- 
day that wherever possible hand meth- 
ods will be changed for machine meth- 
ods. It can be seen from the argu- 
ments set forth in this article ma- 
chines are essential for loading ma- 
terials in pits and quarries and the 
success of these machines may be due 
primarily to the proper selection of 
cars. In the next article different 
kinds of cars will be described and 
illustrated. 





Portland Cement Lumber Company, 
Wilmington, Del., has been organized 
and is incorporated for $500,000. (Cor- 
poration Trust Co. of America.) 





























Quarry Accidents Fewer 


Safety conditions in the stone quar- 
rying industry throughout the United 
States showed a slight improvement 
in 1922 over the preceding year, ac- 
cording to reports received from oper- 
ating companies by the Department of 
the Interior through the Bureau of 
Mines. A tabulation of the operator’s 
reports showed a fatality rate of 1.91 
per thousand full-time workers as com- 
pared with a rate of 2:00 for the pre- 
vious year, and an injury rate of 
170.92 as compared with 174.54. This 
reduction in the accident rates, thougn 
slight, is particularly gratifying in 
view of a gain of more than 15 per 
cent in the volume of work done 
during the past year. 


The Bureau of Mines figures show 
that in 1922 the quarry industry em- 
ployed 79,081 men, of whom 48,527 
worked in the pits and 30,554 worked 
at the crushers, rock-dressing plants, 
and at other outside plants. The men 
within the quarries averaged 248 work- 
days during the year and worked a 
total of 12,057,954 shifts, an increase 
of 11 per cent over the number of 
shifts worked in 1921; men employed 
at the outside plants averaged 285 
days and worked 8,721,884 shifts, an 
increase of nearly 22 per cent. The 
average working time for both groups 
of men was 263 days and the total 
number of shifts worked was 20,779,- 
833. 

Accidents to men working inside 
the quarries resulted in 92 deaths and 
in the injury of 7,049 men, indicating 
a fatality of 2.29 and an injury rate 
of 175.88; men working at plants out- 
side the quarries suffered 40 deaths 
and 4,790 non-fatal injuries, showing 
. fatality rate of 1.388 and an injury 
rate of 164.76 per thousand employes, 
based upon a standard year of 300 
workdays. 

The increase in the number of shifts 
worked by all employes in 1922 was 
not confined to any single branch of 
the quarry industry, but was distrib- 
ted among seven classes of quarries— 
cement rock, granite, limestone, mar- 
ble, sandstone, slate, and trap-rock— 
srouped by the Bureau of Mines for 
statistical purposes. 





Square Rock Corporation, realty, 
srooklyn; capital $30,000. Directors, 
(farris Reisler, Hyman Shorenstein, 
Jacob Goell, Brooklyn. 
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Loading on Two Roads 


The Buffalo Crushed Stone Co. of 
Buffalo, New York, solves by a direct 
and comparatively simple method the 
problem of loading on the tracks ot 
two railroads which run by the plant, 
one permitting cars to be loaded di- 





rectly from the bins, the other impos- 
ing the necessity of getting the stone 
past the first line of track before it 
can be put into cars. 


In this case the company built a 
tunnel under the roadbed of the line 
nearest the plant and through this 
tunnel constructed a belt conveyor 
that carries the stone to a loading sta- 
tion on the other side of the track. 
Nothing unusual about the arrange- 
ment. It was simply the obvious thing 
to do. The point is that, in this par- 
ticular case, the obvious thing was 
done. 





Preliminary work on the $1,250,000 
Portland cement plant to be construc- 
ted at Fort Worth, Tex., by the South- 
western Portland Cement Company of 
El Paso and Los Angeles, is proceed- 
ing as rapidly as possible. 





The Kansas Portland Cement Com- 
pany at Bonner Springs, Kansas, has 
commenced work on the $1,000,000 im- 
provement program they outlined 
when they purchased the plant from 
the Bonner Springs Portland Cement 
Company last spring. They expect the 
building program to be complete about 
next May. 
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Good Publicity 


One good way of promoting the use 
of clean, washed gravel is that em- 
ployed by J. W. Thompson of New 
Orleans. 


Essentially the Thompson plan con- 
sists in sending to prospective cus- 
tomers a-series of blot- 
ters showing the ad- 
vantages that come 
with the use of materi- 
al that is “100 per cent 
metal.” On all blotters 
of the series are shown 


Fire at Phoenix Plant in 


Nazareth 


On the night of September 14 a fire 
started in one of the stockhouses at 
the Nazareth plant of the Phoenix 
Portland Cement Company. The fire 
made rapid headway and before it was 





views of cross sections 
of road built with var- 
ious kinds of satisfac- 
tory and unsatisfactory 
materials. Two of 
these sections are 
shown in the accom- 
panying cuts. In addi- 
tion to the illustration 
on each blotter is a 
short description of the 
view which points out 
the advantage or dis- 
advantage that comes 
with the material used. 
series shows the ideal 
gravel road, are made 
entirely of properly 
washed and_ graded 
material correctly layed with road- 
side binder. 





Combine Cement and 


Asbestos 


South Africa, in which building has 
recently beep extremely active, re- 
ports an increasing use there of a 
combination of asbestos and cement 


which greatly decreases costs. The 
base is fibrous asbesto rock impreg- 
nated with slow-settling Portland ce- 
ment. The board is built up in layers. 
Fibers crossing each other until the 
whole is one homogenous mass of 
great strength and toughness, which 
also is fire-proof. 





Charles E. Koons, Camp Hill, near 
Carlisle, Pa., is operating under heavy 
production at his local quarry, and a 
number of heavy blasts have been set 
off recently, loosening hundreds of 
tons of rock. Large shipments are 
leaving the plant. It is expected to 
maintain present production for a 
number of weeks to come. 


extinguished, completely destroyed the 
bag house, packing room, and three 
stock houses, as well as the finishing 
mill building and part of the con- 
tents of the finishing mill. The loss 
is estimated at approximately $350,000 
and is covered by insurance. The ori- 
gin of the fire is as yet unknown. 


Plans are already under way and 
contracts will be let within the next 
few days to rebuild everything de- 
stroyed with modern fire-proof con- 
struction. The rebuilding will require 
approximately five months and when 
completed, the entire plant will be 
fire-proof throughout. The rest of the 
mill was not damaged as it is of fire- 
proof construction and the kilns were 
started two days after the fire. Ar- 
rangements have been made to have 
clinker ground at neighboring plants. 

The company has made arrange- 
ments to procure sufficient cement to 
take care of all its customers without 
interruption. 

Norton Sand Co., Manhattan, in- 
corporated, $20,000; J. L. Carty, B. 
Reiss. (Attorney, J. A. Byrne, 305 
Broadway.) 
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: Machinery Versus Hand Work 


Much has been written in the past 
regarding the use of machines to 
solve labor troubles. Salesmen have 
for years talked to prospects regard- 
ing the substitution of machines for 
hand methods of doing various kinds 
of work. Everyone should know in a 
general way that machines. save 
money and time over performing the 
same operation by men. Neverthe 
less it is quite surprising how much 
work is still done by men when there 
are machines that are especially 
adapted to replace the men. This is 
not only true in Pir AND QUARRY oOp- 
erations, but in nearly every line of 
endeavor. 

This does not mean that it is nec- 
essary always to purchase an expen- 
sive machine, one that may cost thou- 
sands of dollars, but it should mean 
that machines and tools that would 
save labor and time should be em- 
ployed wherever possible. The les- 
son can be best taught by giving a 
number of examples that illustrate 
how money is wasted by using men 
instead of the proper machine or tool. 

Some years ago the writer was em- 
ployed by one of the largest steel 
corporations in the country, at a plant 
that cost more than a hundred mil- 
iion dollars to build, where steel 
shapes were produced with a mini- 
num of labor. Hot ingots taken 
from furnaces by machines were 
rolled and rerolled by automatic ma- 
chines, passed on by cranes and con- 
veyors to other machines or through 
other shops, never becoming cool or 
touched or handled by a man until a 
finished product was produced and 
joaded for shipment. Still, in this 
same plant there was a great lack 
of small labor saving machines and 
tools. Likewise the organization was 
sO cumbersome that small tools were 
never kept in the proper repair. La- 
hor was wasted to an extent that 
vould have bankrupted a smaller 
company. 

Every day fifteen or twenty men 
could be seen in the yards of the 
plant at different places pushing 
loaded freight cars from a few feet 
{9 a hundred feet, so as to spot them, 
where they could be unloaded. A few 
of the men may have had bars and 
were trying to use them to move the 
car along, but these bars had had their 
points worn off years before and had 
never been resharpened so that they 


would take a bite and allow six men 
to do the work of twenty. Nor was 
any consideration given to frequent 
suggestions that several car movers be 
purchased so that two men could do 
the work of twenty. These tools 
would have saved great amounts in 
a year, and their cost would have 
been insignificant. These movers 
would have been found useful in many 
cases where only a car or two had 
to be moved in a day, while if cars 
had to be moved frequently at the 
same place, it would have proved 
economical to have installed at such 
places an_ electrically driven car 
puller. 


Some years ago the writer had an 
experience from which he _ learnt 
much. He was bidding on the re 
moval of a large tonnage of crushed 
rock and was underbid by another 
man. Knowing from experience that 
he should do the work as cheaply as 
any one else the writer wondered how 
someone else could bid lower. When 
he inquired from the successful bid- 
der how the latter proposed to handle 
the stone, the story was told. The 
writer had figured on using dump 
wagons while the other man figured 
on using trucks with dump bodies. 
The saving thus effected won him 
the job. 


In the handling of crushed stone, 
gravel and sand from the cars and 
similar places too much money is still 
wasted through the use of hand meth- 
ods. It is a common sight in most 
freight yards of the country to see 
such materials being unloaded by men 
when there are on the market a 
large number of automatic unloaders. 
Some of these machines are portable, 
some are semi-portable, while others 
are stationary. Thus there are ma- 
chines that are adapted for a single 
car, others for a larger number, while 
the stationary plants will take care of 
work of this kind throughout the year. 
Most of these machines can be han- 
dled by one man, while a few of the 
larger ones need two men. They will 
readily do the work of twenty men. 
Besides they save much time with 
trucks; and a few minutes wasted on 
each truck trip amounts to a large 
sum of money for each week. The 
first cost of such machines is rea- 
sonable, while the returns from the 
viewpoint of substantially increasing 
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profits, makes the investment in the 
machine a very profitable one. 

At times an operator may be using 
a machine instead of employing hand 
labor and, although he may be saving 
money over operators who have never 
installed such a machine, he could 
save additional money by purchasing 
an improved type of the same ma- 
chine that would save more labor or 
give an increased output. A case in 
point is that of loaders. These have 
come into common use in many pits 
and quarries and have certainly saved 
much money over men in he rehan- 
dling of materials. Manufacturers, 
though, of such equipment have been 
keen to make improvements, until to- 
day the best type of these machines 
is far superior as a labor saver to 
those sold four or five years ago. 
Some of the modern machines of this 
kind not only save two or three men, 
but will dig material as well as load 
it, so that they may be termed ex- 
cavators as well as loaders. 

Some years ago the writer was sur- 
veying a large sand producing com- 
pany; V shaped rocker cars were loaded 
by hand and he wished to install one 
of these loaders, but the president of 
the company would not listen to his 
advice, saying such machines were ex- 
perimental. Thus the company con- 
tinued to waste money. 

Contrast this with another client, 
who installed upon the writer’s ad- 
vice, a machine of this kind not only 
to load but to dig dirt, so that three 
men loaded wagons in about one-half 
the time that six men formerly took. 
The saving in this case paid for the 
machine in sixty days. 

There are frequently details in vari- 
ous machines that mean the saving of 
much money in their operation. Some 
machines may take two men to oper- 
ate them while others of the same 
type may be operated by one. Another 
may have such bearings that they 
continually run hot and must be lubri- 
cated frequently, while there are 
some makes of machines that are so 
well designed and constructed that 
they need little attention and may 
eliminate the daily lubrication ex- 
pense; one lot of grease or oil pro- 
viding lubrication for a long period 
of time. Some facts as these show 
the need of careful buying. 

In purchasing machinery one should 
listen to the salesman’s talk, but at 
the same time he should go much 
further and deeper into the many de 
tails of how the machine operates and 


the special features of its construc- 
tion. A steam shovel is a steam 
shovel no matter who makes it, just 
as a horse is a horse, but one can 
make a mistake in purchasing a steam 
shovel just as in purchasing a horse. 

“Yes sir,” said the seller, “This 
horse will stand without tying. A 
woman can drive him as well as a 
man. Look at his build. He is tall 
and muscular. His body shows great 
strength.” 

All of this was true, yet the horse 
was worthless because he was a balky 
one. Similar phrases can be used re- 
garding a machine and yet can tell no 
more than they told about the horse. 
They may have the ring of genuine 
worth but may prove very deceptive. 
It is the buyer’s duty so to post him- 
self that he will know how to sift the 
wheat from the chaff and to under- 
stand what features of every machine 
will mean economical operation with 
maximum capacity. 

Many more examples could be cited 
to illustrate how either a small in- 
vestment in machines or tools can 
save much hand labor, but sufficient 
has been given to illustrate the point. 
It must be remembered that a ma- 
chine or tool not kept in proper re 
pair may prove to give but little ad- 
vantage over hand work. It is the 
little details that make the job great. 

One of the bugbears of any busi- 
ness is to obtain competent men. 

“MEN WANTED.” 

“LABORERS WANTED.” 

These headings appear frequently in 
the advertising columns of nearly 
every daily newspaper in the land. 
Employers are in continual competi- 
tion with one another to obtain help. 
The labor problem is one that every 
operator must face and solve. It has 
many phases, and a new one seems to 
appear daily. The use of machines 
and the proper tools, kept in first 
class condition, will not entirely solve 
this eternal labor problem, but it will 
help. 

If a man is employing a hundred 
men and by the use of machines can 
reduce his costs and increase his out. 
put and as a result need employ only 
fifty men, he has reduced his labor 
troubles fifty per cent. 

He has at the same time put him- 
self in a more independent position 
for needing less men, he does not 
have to go to the labor market so 
often and he is able to make a bet- 
ter selection of the men he wishes to 
employ. 








—— ~~ SH Ft Oe 
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New Canadian Portland Cement Mill 


\ T MONTREAL—EAST, Quebec, 


Canada, there will soon be a 

new Portland cement company 
producing cement for consumption in 
the extensive Canadian market. This 
new concern, The National Cement 
Company, owns property within a mile 
of the large Montreal mill of the 
Canada Cement Company which util- 
izes the same strata of cement rock. 


The rock from which the cement is 
made is quite similar to that the Le- 
high district. As a whole it is of 
practically the exact composition for 
the manufacture of hydrate Portland 
cement and does not need the addition 
of any limestone or shale. The cor- 
rect composition may be obtained by 
propertly working the various ledges 
in the quarry. ‘This rock occurs over 
all of the 100 acres in the company’s 
holdings. The deposit has been pros- 
pected to a depth of 100 feet and has 
been found to contain desirable ma- 
terial down to that depth. Unques- 
tionably, it also runs much deeper. It 
is estimated that there is sufficient 
rock to last the proposed plant at its 


rate of production for at least 100 
years. 


The property is situated within the 
limits of Montreal—EHast, a town ad- 
joining the City of Montreal. It is 
about 1% miles north of the St. 
Lawrence River which, together with 
the Canadian National Railway and 
the Montreal Tramway, will afford ade- 
quate transportation facilities. 

The proposed plant is designed to 
produce 900,000 barrels of cement an- 
nually and is so laid out as to permit 
of an increase in capacity without 
shutting down the original unit. 

The equipment will consist of a 
Pennsylvania roll and jaw crusher to 
be followed by a hammer mill for the 
preliminary reduction of the material. 
The latter will be dried and then 
stored. 

The grinding of both the raw ma- 
terial and the clinker will be done by 
means of gear driven Bradley-Hercules 
mills followed by 7 foot diameter by 
26 foot long tube mills. Both the raw 
and the clinker grinding mills will be 
located in the same room and the mills 
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will be interchangeable so that any 
mill can be used for either raw ma- 
terial or clinker. 


There will be a special arrangement 
of blending silos for properly adjust- 
ing the composition of the ground raw 
material as fed to the kiln. 


The burning will be done with three 
9 foot diameter by 160 foot long Vul- 
can kilns. These will be heated by 
the unit system. There will be a 
clinker storage for 250,000 barrels 
which will consist of a bridge crane 
with grab bucket. The stockhouse will 
consist of 16 reinforced concrete silos. 
It will have a total capacity of 150,000 
barrels of finished cement. The pack 
house will be of steel and contain the 
bag sorting and cleaning departments. 
There will be a bag storage of 500,000 
bags which will be built on the unit 
system in which the bags will be 
stored in small separate fireproof 
vaults. The machine shop, _ store 
room, electrical shop, carpenter shop, 


wash-room, mill office and laboratory 
will be located in one building ap- 
proximately 30 feet by 255 feet long 
and will be built of reinforced con- 
crete with steel roof trusses. 


Power will be purchased although 
provision has been made for the in- 
stallation of waste heat boilers at any 
time desired. Practically all machin- 
ery is directly connected with the mo- 
tors through suitable couplings and 
where required, speed reducers. Prac- 
tically no belts or chains are to be 
used throughout the plant. The tube 
mills are directly connected to syn- 
chronous motors and the Hercules 
mills are also directly connected to 
the motors. 


All the buildings are of steel (ex- 
cept as noted above) with corrugated 
roofing and siding. The buildings are 
of approximately the following dimen- 
sions: 


Crusher building 
Dryer building ..,...., 


165'x44’ 
96’x92' 
30'x60' 
39’x60’ 
Stock house 208'x52’ 
Pack heuse 48’x65’ 
Machine shop, etc. ........... 255'x30' 
Bag storage 68'x55’ 


Stone storage 
Mill building 


Kiln buildings 





Single Line Buckets 


Blaw-Knox Single-Line Buckets are 
thoroughly described and illustrated 
in a publication issued under that title 
by the Blaw-Knox Company of Pitts- 
burgh. The booklet shows applica- 
tions of the buckets to various types 
of work with various appliances and 
under varying conditions. 


It begins with a description of the 
peculiar advantages of the bucket and 
its distinctive features accompanied 
by line sketches and a series of half- 
tones showing the cycle of operation. 
Then follows detailed descriptions of 
the Single Line Bucket of the Hook- 
On Type, the Single Line Bucket for 
Reeving direct to a hoist; Single Line 
Rope Cableway, and the Single Line 
Foundry Bucket. Each type is thor- 
oughly illustrated and described and 
carries in connection with it text mat- 
ter, and quite extensive tabulated 
specifications. 

Copies of this booklet may be had 
by addressing the Blaw-Knox Com- 


pany, Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 





Standard Sand and Gravel Company, 
Dallas, was incorporated by M. Whit- 
ley, E. C. Lumley and J. E. Armstrong 
for $1,000, capital stock. 


The National Crushed Stone Com- 
pany plant at East Sioux Falls will be 
rebuilt as soon as insurance company 
adjusters have made their visit. It 
is believed that a recent fire there was 
caused by lightning and the loss is 
estimated at $35,000. 


The power house of \the Empire 
Gypsum Company, Garbutt, N. Y., was 
completely destroyed by fire and the 
loss is estimated at more than $25,000. 
A strong northwest wind saved the 
main building and the sprinkler sys- 
tem in the boiler room kept that struc- 
ture unharmed. 
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Is a Man Like a Ma- 
chine ? 
“Ma- 


SCHOLAR once wrote, 
A chines too are like men.” This 

phrase has been repeated so 
frequently that many have come to 
believe it and have thus acted upon 
such a sentiment. Some years ago the 
writer had a superintendent in his 
employ who frequently used to say, 
‘Men are like machines, if they Won’t 
work they should be made to work.” 
\n old-time. southern contractor ex- 
pressed the thought in another way as 
he often exclaimed, “Kill a mule, buy 
another; kill a nigger, hire another.” 


All these quotations made by men 
with different trainings have to some 
extent either likened men to machines 
or machines to men. To make an anol- 
ogy is always fascinating, and there are 
some similar attributes of men and 
machines, and it is interesting to 
make comparison where work may be 
similar, but today if any employer at- 
tempts to work men on the same prin- 
ciple that he would machines, it would 
prove a serious detriment to his busi- 
ness. 

Men are like machines in some par- 
ticulars. There are good machines 
and good men. ‘There are poor work- 
ing machines, there are poor working 
men. There are some men who are 
continually ailing and do very irregu- 
lar work. There are machines that are 
continually out of order so that they 
too, do irregular work. There are 
machines that are so well designed 
and built that they are exceedingly 
eficient and those who use them are 
able to make handsome profits. There 
are men who are strong and healthy, 
and have considerable experience, and 
this coupled with clear thinking and 
sound judgment make them wonder- 
fully efficient in all their work. 

Just as there is individuality 
amongst men, so there is with ma- 
chines. Those .made by the same 


manufacturer, from the same draw- 
ings, and patterns can vary much, and 
although all of them may be good, 
some stand out from the others in a 
striking manner. Take two boilers, 
they may both be made with the same 
rating, of the same size and of the 
same material, yet one may be a 
much better steamer than the other. 
Every practical user of boilers knows 
this. 


This matter of individuality of ma- 
chines was clearly brought home to 
the writer some years ago when he 
purchased a certain type and size of 
concrete mixer from one of the best 
known and most experienced manufac- 
turers of these machines. As the work- 
men expressed it, this machine was a 
‘hoodoo.” It was always out of order 
and the most unexplainable accidents 
occurred to it, also it was very difficult 
to regulate its speed. The manufac- 
turer finally realized that there was 
something wrong with this machine so 
after rebuilding it with the same re 
sults, they decided to replace it with 
another, which proved as satisfactory 
as the first one was unsatisfactory. 
Reliablity in a machine is as desirable 
as it is in a man. 


Some men are as quick to respond 
to every action and desire of those 
for whom they work, as do some ma- 
chines for those who operate them, 
while some men are sullen and slow 
to respond to a suggestion or com- 
mand just as some machines act 
slowly. Accordingly it is a pleasure to 
work some men and machines while 
others, both men and machines, no 
one wishes to use them. Men, though, 
are like any other animal, they tire 
while machines do not. Every farmer 
realizes this difference in working 
horses, in the old days, and using au- 
tomobiles and tractors today. The 
farmer was compelled to consider his 
horse and to give him some rest. Even 
on Sundays he could not use a horse 
for pleasure, if the animal had been 
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working hard all the week. With the 
machine he can go night and day, in- 
cluding Sundays. The fact is that the 
automobile has changed our entire life 
both in a social and business way. 
Through it and the extensive use of 
other machinery, work of all kinds 
has been speeded up and night has 
been made into day for many pur- 
poses. Because machines go on with- 
out tiring, men are sometimes asked 
to do the same thing. 


There is no sentiment in working a 
machine. Besides giving it a reason- 
able amount of care and seeing that 
it is lubricated, it is not necessary to 
do much else to make it respond to the 
operator. But when sentiment is elim- 
inated in handling men sooner or 
later trouble will occur, for men can- 
not be held to their work like ma- 
chines. This is shown in some of our 
prisons where convicts revolt against 
the hard grind and lock step training 
that they are given. 


One trouble in handling men today 
arises from efficiency experts who have 
attempted to make men function in 
groups, like machines. The writer has 
spent years of his life in introducing 
modern methods and efficiency into 
many lines of business. He has come 
to realize that the efficiency expert 
who attempts to make a machine of 
aman or men defeats his own purpose 
and instead of making men more 
efficient, obtains less efficiency. Men 
must be trained and taught many 
things, but even the humblest work- 
men can sometimes offer a suggestion 
that will be helpful. It is by building 
up from many experiences that suc- 
cess is obtained and to destroy a 
man’s thinking powers by making a 
machine of him, kills one of our 
greatest assets. There may be cer- 
tain work that a man should be taught 
to do in an automatic manner just 
as a soldier is trained to do certain 
things quickly without’ thinking. 
However it was proven in the late 


war that American soldiers could be 
given intensified training and in six 
months time could be made as efficient 
as many of the European soldiers 
were with a year or more training. 
This was due to the fact that the Amer- 
ican man is better educated amd 
trained than his European brother of 
like conditions and that his environ- 
ments are superior. 


It must also be remembered in 
handling men that they must have 
rest periods. These come at noon and 
night, but besides these men must 
spell themselves at frequent intervals, 
depending upon the kind of work 
they are doing and how fatiguing it 
may be. These spells of rest in some 
cases need only be a few seconds 
while in other cases they may have 
to be a minute or more. No man can 
work continuously for any length of 
time without a break or rest. 

Thus it can be seen that men can 
be like machines and yet they are 
different. There is some work: that 
men do that could be made machine 
like and it may prove advisable to 
so systematize it, but work should 
never be made irksome. It may be 
well to liken machines to men but 
not men to machines. 





Lawrence Stone & Gravel Company, 
Raleigh, N. C,, incorporated—capital, 
$1,000,000. 


The Kiggins Quarry Products Com- 
pany was incorporated recently at 
Hilsboro, Illinois, for $100,000 to op- 
erate quarry owned by M. T. Kiggins, 
located one mile east of Litchfield. 
The company will quarry high grade 
calcium limestone and: will specialize 
in this produce for agriculture and 
horticulture purposes as tests made 
by the University of Illinois show the 
stone to rank among the best produced 
in the state. Members of the corpora 
tion are M. T. Kiggins, Glenn E. Ry- 
nearson, Alden Snyder, Joe Major and 
Earl B. Nichols. The work is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily and much of 
the machinery is now on the ground. 
It is expected that the plant will be 
producing stone in the near future. 
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Quadrupling a Crushed Stone Plant’s 
Capacity 


The story of the raising of a crushed 
stone plant’s capacity from 700 yards 
a day to somewhat more than four 
times that amount makes interesting 
reading. On the mere telling. it 
would seem to call for practically the 
erection of a new plant and an en- 
tire rearrangement of the method of 
production in use up to the time the 
increase in capacity was affected. But 
in the particular case to be described 
here, no such radical steps were 
taken. Important changes were made 
aud the production plan was con- 
siderably altered, but the accom- 
plishment was truly brought about 
through additions to an_ existing 
plant rather than through a complete 
rebuilding. 

The plant is that of the Federal 
Stone Company at La Grange, Ill. It 
has been owned and operated for a 
number of years by a company in- 
cluding among its officers Mr. Daniel 
Foley, president; Mr. Allen Foley, 


general superintendent;;) Mr. H. R. 
Kasson, secretary and treasurer. 

The new plant was designed by 
engineers of the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany. This concern also furnished 
most of the new machinery. 

Before the work of remodeling was 
begun, loading in the quarry was 
done by hand. At that time machine 
loading could not have been practiced 
with any degree of economy, for crush- 
ing facilities at the plant were not ade- 
quate to handle the large stones that 
justify the use of a power shovel. 
The crushing equipment then included 
a No. 8 D Gates crusher, a No. 4 D 
Gates crusher and a No. 5 McCully 
crusher. These machines were made 
to serve far more useful purposes in 
the new plant after the work of pri- 
mary breaking had been turned over 
to a larger machine. 

In the addition of the steam shovel, 
a No. 70 Bucyrus, and of the new 
primary crusher, a No. 18 N Allis- 
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View of quarry from plant. 


Chalmers, some very distinct econ- 
omies were made possible in the quar- 
rying operation, through the removal 
of the necessity for blasting stone to 
small size, and through the reduction 
in the cost of loading stone into the 
dump cars. When the quarry turned 
over to machine loading 6 yard West- 
ern end dump cars were put into ser- 
vice in place of the cars of 2%4 yard 
capacity that had been used up +o 
that time. An 11 ton Porter locomo- 
tive was also installed to handle the 
work of transporting these cars. 

When the task of increasing the 
plant capacity was first undertaken, 
the initial step was the mounting of 
the No. 18 crusher. This was in- 
stalled in a pit to one side of the old 
plant with the top of the crusher 
practically even with the railroad 
track under the bins as shown in one 
of the accompanying photographs. A 
150 horsepower Allis-Chalmers motor 
drives this machine. 

A No. 18 elevator, 66 feet between 
centers, was installed to elevate the 
product of the primary breaker to 
the scalping screen at the top of the 
screening house. This elevator is fed 
from a stone box below the No. 18 
crusher and discharges into a stone 
box above the scalping screen. Stone 
boxes are also installed at the point 


where the quarry cars 
discharge, so that the 
dumping operation is 
not conducted right over 
or close to the spider. 


Stone for the opera- 
tion of the plant is se 
cured from two levels 
of a quarry on the com- 
-pany’s holdings of 50 
acres. The newer de- 
velopment, the lower 
level, is still being con- 
ducted on a hand load- 
ing basis with the same 
type of 24% yard quarry 
cars that were replaced 

on the higher level with 6 yard 
cars when the machine loading 
methods were put into effect. 
When the lower level has been de- 
veloped to a sufficient extent, hand 
loading will give way to shovel load- 
ing and the company will be able to 
benefit from a provision made for 
rapid handling of cars at the incline. 
At that time, the two inclines from 
the quarry, one serving the higher 
and the other the lower level, will 
be operated on the balanced car plan 
by an Allis-Chalmers 48x30 inch bal- 
anced electric hoist. The original in- 
cline to the old No. 8 crushing plant 
is still kept in service, It may be 
used to get stone into the plant when 
only a small production is required. 
In such cases the stone is dumped at 
the No. 8 and the No. 18 is cut out of 
service. This provision means the 
production of stone in small amounts 
at lower cost than can be realized 
when the large crusher is in service 
and it means, too, guarantee against 
total shutdown at times when the No. 
18 crusher or any equipment used in 
connection with it is out of order. 
The 48x30 inch hoist, which will 
eventually serve both inclines to the 
No. 18 crusher, is located on a con- 
crete foundation behind the crusher. 
The hoist control, consisting of 4 
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eversing drum type controller and a 
hand operated brake lever is mounted 
m an elevated platform above and 
nack of the No. 18 so that the operator 
as an unobstructed view at all times 
both the hoisting and crushing 
operations. 
As explained above, the stone does 
not drop directly on the spider of 
tie large crusher. Two stone boxes 


are provided, one on each side of’ 


the erusher, and the incline is so 
srranged that the stone is dumped 
from the cars directly into these 
boxes. The boxes form natural hop- 
pers and the stone slides down an 
easy grade into the receiving open- 
ings of the crusher. Provisions for 
easily unloading is also made at the 
point where the stone is discharged 
from the car. A Seaverns car dumper 
makes possible the emptying of the 
quarry cars without damage to the 
rails by any of the falling material. 
These dumpers work on the principle 
of transfer cars. They run -on a 


Crushing and screening plant, No. 


wide gauge track and are carried 
up on the dump frame with a quarry 
car, thus leaving a large, unobstructed 
opening for the big stones to fall 
through. : 


After going through the No. 18 
crusher and up the No. 18 elevator, the 
stone is discharged as previously de- 
scribed through stone boxes into a 60 
inch by 16 foot scalping screen placed 
at the top of the screen house and 
over to one side of the No. 8 D crusher. 

The oversize from the scalping 
screen discharges. directly into the 
No. 8 D crusher and the product of 
the crusher, as well as the material 
passing through the perforations of 
the scalping screen passes directly to 
a No. 9 elevator which carries the 
material to two 60 inch by 24 foot 
finishing screens. The No. 9 elevator 
was made by a little rebuilding of the 
old No. 8 elevator which served the 
No. 8 D crusher in the old plant. The 
No. 8 frame was retained and wood 
blocks were bolted to the outside of 


18 building at teft. 
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the frame to carry the No. 9 eleva- 
tor rollers. 


The oversize from the finishing 
screens discharges directly upon a 24 
inch troughing belt conveyor and is 
carried to a bin or hopper placed over 
the No. 4 D and the No. 5 crushers. 
These crushers also discharge into 
the No. 9 elevator, thus making a 
closed circuit plant. 


The finishing screens pass 
sizes directly to bins; 3 inch, 2 inch, 
and 1% inch. A 1% inch jacket sends 
all materials which pass. through it 
to two Seaverns shaker screens ar- 
ranged to turn out screenings and 1 
inch and 7/8 inch sizes. 


The company has provided for a 
ground storage of 30,000 yards and 
maintains an Ohio locomotive crane 
for handling materials at this point. 


The plant is electrically operated 
throughout and separate drives are 
provided for most pieces of equip- 


ment. The scalping screen and No. 
18 elevator, however, are driven to- 
gether from a 75 horsepower motor. 
The two finishing screens, two shaker 
screens, belt conveyor and No. 9 ele 
vators are driven by a 100 horsepower 
motor. 


Worthington, Allis-Chalmers and 
American Well Works pumps are 
used. Air lines are operated by a 
Chicago Pneumatic Compressor. 


three - 


Another view of the No. 18. 


The plant has a bin capacity of 
1,200 yards. Six bins are provided 
and from these railroad cars and 
trucks may be loaded. 





Seneca Washed Gravel Corp., Buf- 
falo, $50,000, preferred stock; 4,500 
shares. common, no par value; active 
capital $3,500. R. F. Milson, A. F. 
Cartside, C. H. Fisher. (Attorney, E. 
Gram, Buffalo.) 


Overall Bros. & Avent of Murfrees- 
boro, have purchased the valuable 
property of the Tennessee Lime and 
Cement Company at Summittville. 
The property includes the big lime 
plant at Summittville and 1,100 acres 


- of land, some of it very valuable farm- 


ing lands, and containing vast quan- 
tities of high grade limestone. 


The Superior Silica Company of 
South Rockwood, Mich., has been or- 
ganized with a capital of $300,000 for 
the purpose of distributing sandstone, 
sand and silica. R. H. Goode, Detroit, 
president; Thomas H. Mackle, Saulte 
Ste. Marie, Mich., vice president; John 
H, Moore, Chicago, vice president; F. 
E. Downe, Detroit, secretary, and S. 
T. Pryor, Detroit, treasurer. 


The Mammoth Plaster & Cement 
Company of Cedar City, Utah, has filed 
incorporation articles for $500,000 to 
manufacture cement and plaster from 
gypsum taken from a thousand-acre 
tract a mile and a half east of Cedar 
City. Incorporators, M. J. Marfarlane 
of Cedar City, Lehi W. Jones of Cedar 
City, N. C. Poulson of Salt Lake, J. G. 
Pace of Cedar City, E. M. Corry of 
Cedar City and J. W. Johnson of Pravo. 
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Let the HAND BOOK 


Serve You 


HEN in need of equipment, supplies, 

engineering service, look in Pit and 
Quarry HAND BOOK. The Classified 
Buyers’ Guide tells you where to buy. The 
Catalogue Section describes the products of 
reputable manufacturers. 


A complete buyers’ reference that will 
serve you well. 


Rand-McNally Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





We will appreciate your mentioning the HAND BOOK when writing manufacturers 
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Plymouth Locomotive 


The high cost of coal and labor has 
created the demand for a type of motive 
power that will economically haul several 
loaded freight cars on short line railroads, 
as well as for shifting and spotting cars 
around industrial plants and _ railroad 
yards. 


For this purpose the Plymouth Gasoline 
_ Locomotive, with its super-powered en- 
gine and remarkable transmission, stands 
supreme. 


Always ready, no licensed engineer re- 


quired, no ‘“‘sta 
mouth Gasoline 
buy and less to 
type of motive p 


Read the lett 
the Strable Lum 
write us about 
and we will glad 
figures and data 
part. 
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es Switching Problem 


nse, the Ply- 
costs less to 


an any other STRABLE LUMBER & SALT CO. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
The Fate-Root-Heath Co., 
Plymouth, Ohio. 
g panel from Gentlemen : 
This Locomotive is hauling six cars of lumber and we 
t Co. Then figure the tonnage the engine is pulling is 410 tons. 

4 We are more than satisfied with the Locomotive, as 
“a problem, it has accomplished as much and more than you recom- 
the nec mended. 

~ ower? Assuring you we appreciate all your company has done 
ration on your for us in solving our swtchng diffifulties, we remain 

Very truly yours, 

STRABLE LUMBER & SALT CO., 
(Signed) W. H. Miller. 








TH CO. 
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Tips for Producers in Levee Dredge 


BY BRADLEY S. CARR 


HERE are few better ways for a 
T man to learn about his own busi- 

ness than by studying the methods 
of others engaged in the same activi- 
ties. It is chiefly for the reasons that 
they lead to interchange of ideas and 
afford opportunity for profitable com- 
parison with the work of others that 
the descriptions of various operations 
which form part of each issue of Pit 
AND QUARRY are valuable to the read- 
ers of the paper. : 

It is even well, sometimes to draw 
material for this study of the methods 
of others from fields of activity 
which, while different from our own, 
are encountering many conditions 
similar to those with which we are 
confronted in our own particular work, 
For example, a sand and gravel pro- 
ducer who is excavating his material 
by means of a centrifugal pump can 
sometimes learn from the man who is 
using a centrifugal pump to exca- 
vate materials for purposes other 
than the sale of these materials as 
aggregate. Which makes the case of 
the dredge here described worth con- 
sidering. 

On the Illinois River near Pearl, 
Illinois, a new hydraulis dredge is at 
work building levees along the river 
banks. This dredge is a 15-inch pump 
size, electrically operated, of the type 
mounting a ladder with rotary cutter, 
and is spud rigged. It was designed 
for digging to a depth of thirty feet 
and pumping heavy mixtures of gravel 
and sand through a discharge pipe 
about 3000 feet in length as maximum, 
and to a 20 foot lift elevation. This 
equipment is owned and operated by 
the McWilliams Dredging Company 
of Chicago, Illinois. The efficiency 
that makes the name McWilliams 
spell service in all of its. many dredg- 
ing operations makes this dredge 
plant a model from the standpoint 
of equipment and operation. So well 


managed and equipped is the dredge 
that it is in operation day and night. 

The power is furnished by the 
Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany. It is 3 phase, 60 cycles, and is 
delivered to the river’s edge at 11,000 
volts. At the shore, as an auxiliary 
tender to the dredge, a floating trans- 
former station is mounted on a barge, 
where the voltage is reduced to 2200 
volts. The current is then carried 
over the floating pontoon line to the 
dredge. 

The dredge hull is 80 feet long, 24 
feet wide, and 6 feet deep, built of 
Oregon Fir, of extra heavy, deep water 
boat construction. The side gunwale 
streaks are 6x14 feet, the bow and 
stern endstreaks are 8x14 feet, the 
decking is 3x14 feet and the bottom 
planking is 4x14 feet. There are two 
continuous fore and aft bulkheads, run- 
ning the length of the boat, built of 
6x14 foot timbers. The deck beams 
and cross-beams are 6x8 feet, and the 
floor timbers are 6x18 feet. 

The main dedging pump unit com- 
prises all wearing parts of manganese 
steel, of 15 inch Amsco heavy duty 
design for handling gravel and sand. 
It is directly connected by means of 
a flexible coupling to an Allis-Chal- 
mers 500 horsepower, 2200 volts, en- 
closed design, slip ring, induction mo- 
tor, Controls and resistance are pro- 
vided to give a speed variation from 
505 r. p. m. to 350 r. p. m. according 
to the head against which the dredge 
pump is operating. Three impellers 
of various vane tip diameters are pro- 
vided, so that by installing the size 
nearest correct for the total head be- 
ing worked against, as dictated by the 
length of the discharge pipe line used, 
the motor can be run at or near full 
load speed, and therefore at maximum 
efficiency. By removing the motor 
covers, it is capable of carrying a 
continuous load of more than 600 
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Shore end of pontoon line. 


horsepower. For pump end thrust 
loads, a thrust bearing of the marine 
horse-shoe type, running in a bath of 
oil, is employed. 

The ladder is structural steel, “I” 
beam construction, well braced. It is 
45 feet long and is fastened to the bow 
of the boat by heavy 
east steel trunnions. 

The cutter is 57 inches 
in diameter, and is of 
the open type, having 6 
renewable blades. of 
manganese steel. It is 
driven by a 50 horse 
power, slip ring, induc- 
tion motor, located on 
the deck of the dredge 
boat. The power is 
transmitted to tle lad- 
der shaft by a heavy 
cast steel universal 
joint. All gears in the 
cutter driving mechan- 
ism are of cast steel, 
with ¢ut teeth. The 


end of the suction pipe carried by the 
ladder extends into the cutter where 
it picks up the materials loosened by 
the cutter blades. A length of flexible 
suction hose connects the suction line 
on the ladder with the hull pipe at 
the bow of the dredge. 


Suction nozzle and cutter. 
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A five-drum American hoist is in- 
stalled on the deck, forward of the 
dredge pump position. One drum is 
used for the ladder service, two drums 
for operating the swinging lines, and 
two drums for operating the spuds. 
The hoist is driven by a 37 horsepower 
variable speed, slip ring, induction mo- 
tor. The motor is double compound 
zeared to the drums to give high rope 
pull at low speed which is necessary 
in hydraulic dredge work. 

Two wooden spuds are provided at 
ihe stern of the dredge. These are 
of Oregon Fir, 20 inches in diameter 
and 54 feet long, equipped with heavy 
cast iron points. They work in rugged 


cast steel spud guides securely at- — 


tached to the hull of the dredge. 
of these spuds is used 

as a pivot about which 

the dredge swings 

while working, and the 

other is used as a 
“walking spud” to ad- 

vance the dredge in the 

cut. % 

For priming the main 
dredge pump and for 
general servce, work 
two centrifugal water 
pumps, one 3 inch and 
one 1% inch, directly 
connected to electric 
motors, are used. A 
complete electric light 
equipment, including 
search-lights and flood- 
lights, is maintained. 
Sleeping quarters are 
provided on the dredge 
for the chief operator 
and the chief electric- 
ian, so that they are 
available should an 
emergency arise during 
the night shift. 

The discharge pipe 
leads from the pump to 
the stern of the dredge, 
where it is carried as a 
floating pontoon line to 


One 


~ parallel 


the shore. For pontoon buoyancy 
steel tank cylinders 24 inches in dia- 
meter, are employed. As the pontoon 
line has to be held in a_ swift 
current, some of the pontoons have 
the cylinders parallel to the pipe 
line and others at right angles to the 
pipe line. The cylinders are always 
to the flow of the river 
thereby lessening the resistance, When 
the pipe line extends with the river’s 
current, the cylinders are parallel 
with it. As the pipe line changes its 
direction with reference to the cur- 
rent, the cylinders are placed at an 
angle to the pipe line, so that they 
may still remain practically parallel 
to the river’s flow. The pontoon pipe 
length units are connected by heavy 


Pontoon line, looking from dredge. 
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rubber dredging 
sleeves, which allow 
perfect flexibility in the 
line. Cables insure a 
positive fastening link 
for keeping the pon- 
toons together as a 
system. For carrying 
the power line to the 
dredge, each pontoon 
has permanently at- 
tached to it a set of 
wires supported by 
cross-tee arms. The 
wires from one pontoon 
to another are connect- 
ed by brass conductors. 
This unique arrange- 
ment makes it possible 
to add or remove an in- 
dividual section of the power line, 
when corresponding scetions of the 
pontoon line are added or removed, 
without disturbing the rest of the 
system. The pontoons also carry a 
heavy plank walk an da telephone line 
connecting the pilot house of the 
dredge with the operator on the shore. 

All manoeuvers of the dredge are 
controlled by one operator, located 
in the pilot house on the upper deck, 
from which position he has an un- 
obstructed view in all directions and 
can properly govern the manipulations 
of the ladder suction line. The plac- 


Transformer equipment mounted on barge. 


ing of the machinery has been care- 
fully thought out to give “trim ship.” 
Comfortable deck room both in and 
out of the cabin walls allows for am- 
ple aisle space around the machinery. 
The dredge as a whole is a well 
planned problem. It has incorporated 
in its construction, convenience, cen- 
tralized controls, harmony and beauty 
of line, economy of space, and with 
it all it does what it was designed to 
do, produces practical results econom- 
ically. 

Mr. Jean M. Allen, Consulting En- 
gineer of Chicago, designed the dredge 


View of dredge, showing nozzle elevated. 
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and superintended its construction. 
The guiding spirit of the enterprise 
is Mr. F. M. Kinzel, Field Superin- 
tendent for the McWilliams Dredging 
Company, who is now directing the 
operations of the equipment. The 
hull was built, and the machinery 
erected, by the operating company’s 
forces of men. Mr. BE. O. Palmer is 
in local charge of the work. 





Changes in Heine Company 


The Heine Boiler Company of St. 
Louis announces a number of changes 
in its sales organization which be- 
came effective on August 1. 

Mr. George F. Murphy has taken 
charge of the Philadelphia territory 
with headquarters in the Pennsylvania 
Suilding, Philadelphia. Mr. Murphy 
has: completed the re-organization of 
the Heine Company’s New York office. 

Mr. Harold P. Childs, formerly spec- 
ial representative of the executive 
offices of the General Electric Com- 
pany, New York, has become associ- 
ated with the company as manager of 
the New York office with headquarters 
at No. 11 Broadway. 

Mr. J. R. Fortune, formerly manager 
of the Detroit office, has assumed 
charge of the territory heretofore 
covered by the Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and Detroit offices. Mr. Fortune will 
maintain offices in the Dime Bank 
3uilding, Detroit, and in the Park 
Building, Pittsburgh. The Cleveland 
oftice has been discontinued. 





Charles Stone Company 
Changes Hands 


\ transaction involving the transfer 
of property valued at $225,000 was af- 
fected in Marion, Illinois, when the 


Charles Stone Company was pur- 
chased by W. C. Roberts and J. H. 
Werner of Chester, Illinois. The new 
company will retain the old name and 


will keep the principal offices in Ma- 
rion. 





The Lewiston Crushed Stone Com- 
pany, Inc., Lewiston, Me.; capital $50,- 
000; paid in, $3,000; president Ar- 
thur Martin; treasurer, J. Nazaire 
Therrianult; clerk, Lucien Martin; 
purposes, to deal in crushed stone, 
gravel, sand and building material. 


Launch Great Lakes 


Cement Carrier 


On September 6 the Huron Portland 
Cement Company launched the John 
W. Boardman, a freighter that is de- 
signed for the carrying of cement in 
bulk on the Great Lakes. 

At the first telling, the building of a 
freighter for the carrying of bulk ce- 
ment would not sound much more dif- 
ficult than the building of a freighter 
for any other purpose, When it is re- 
membered, however, that at certain 
angles cement flows almost like water, 
it will be seen that great care had to 
be exercised in providing against one 
of the things that a sailor fears most 
—a shifting cargo. The ship is built 
so as to allow it to come to a perfect 
balance with the hold filled with 
cement. ° 


The company had previously had 
some experiences with the steamer 
Mitchell which was in danger several 
times because of shifting cargoes. 
The ideas that were gained in the op- 
eration of the Mitchell and other 
ideas of revolutionary character in 
ship building are combined in the 
new Boardman. Special loading ap- 
paratus consisting of elevators and 
conveyors installed at every dock of 
call and in the ship itself permit load- 
ing at the rate of 8000 sacks an hour 
and unloading at the rate of 6000 
sacks an hour. This means a saving 
of considerable time and very much 
in labor. 


The Boardman is the Huron Port- 
land Cement Company’s way of get- 
ting around high freight rates and the 
difficulty or securing water tight rail- 
road cars. The comparative inacces- 
sibility of Alpena also makes it de- 
sirable to transport by other means 
than railroad. 


The Boardman is 400 feet long and 
has a beam of 55 feet. The cost of 
building is approximately $1,000,000. 
The ship has a capacity of 125,000 
sacks of cement, or approximately 
7,500 tons. 


The Crown Hill Quarry Company, 
Milford, N. H., is to increase its capital 
from $25,000 to $60,000. 


Seattle Sand & Gravel Company of 
Seattle. Capital stock $50,000. In- 
corporators M. Ross Downs, Richard 
Ward and David J. Grant. 
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August Record Month in 
Cement 


All records for the production and 
shipment of portland cement were 
broken in August, according to fig- 
ures just issued by the U. S. Geo 
logical Survey. Several times this 
year people who have been in doubt 
as to the productive capacity of the 
cement industry, have had their 
guesses shattered by the way the in- 
dustry has kept pace with demand. 
Production during August was 12,937,- 
000 barrels, an increase of 350,000 
barrels over July, the best previous 
record, and 1,300,000 over August last 
year. Production for eight months 
ending August 31 was nearly 88,000,- 
000 barrels or more than was pro- 
duced in any one of the entire years 
1915, 1918 or 1919. 

Shipments from the mills during 
August were only slightly under 15,- 
000,000, or more than 600,000 barrels 
greater than in any previous month. 
Shipments for the first eight months 
of the year were nearly 91,000,000 
barrels or more than 19 per cent 
greater than ever before. 

Although shipments exceeded pro- 
duction during August by about 2,- 
000,000 barrels, the stocks of cement 
in manufacturers’ hands at the end of 
the month were somewhat greater 
than last year and amounted to 
slightly over 6,000,000 barrels. 

Present conditions indicate a sub- 
stantial fall demand for cement so 
returns for the full year should be 
far beyond any previous experience. 
Building permits issued in August 
show a substantial increase over last 
year. There is a very heavy volume 
of building now under construction 
and prospects for winter construction 
are considered good. Many highway 
officials have expressed a determina- 
tion to complete this year’s roadbuild- 
ing programs so the amount of ce- 
ment consumed in concrete pave 
ments will undoubtedly be greater 
than in any past year. 

The statistics shown in the follow- 
ing tables issued by the Department 
of the Interior, and prepared under 
the direction of Ernest F. Burchard, 
of the Geological Survey, are based 
mainly on reports of producers of 
portland cement but in part on es- 
timates. The estimates for August, 
1923, were made necessary by the lack 
of returns from four mills. Produc- 
tion and shipments in August are 


greater than in any month thus far 
recorded, and stocks are higher than 
in August, 1922. 
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New Lime Literature 


The Geological Survey has just is- 
sued an interesting publication on the 
lime belt of Massachusetts and parts 
of eastern New York and western Con- 
necticut. 

The publication describes briefly the 
general geologic relations, the areal 
distribution of calcitic and dolomitic 
limestone; then goes on to give more 
detailed information on these .two 
stones in their various phases. 

Included also in the publication are 
accounts of the structure exposed at 
quarries in various places in the sec- 
tion described. Then follow accounts 
of the economic and scientific conclu- 
sions derived from the studies. 

An article on limestone for agricul- 
tural uses and on the dolomite and 
calcite marble quarries at points in the 
three states is covered by the publica- 
tion. It concludes with a glossary of 
scientific terms and a comprehensive 
index. 





Michigan Cement Probe 


The state’s grand jury investigation 
of the alleged cement producers’ com- 
bine has recently adjourned. 

According to Assistant Attorney 
General O. L. Smith, a number of wit- 
nesses are still to appear and piles of 
correspondence and records are to be 
brought in for inspection. While the 
attorney general withheld comment re- 
garding the progress of the secret 
probe, he stated that “some interest- 
ing sidelights are being revealed.” 

It is understood that practically 
every producer in the state will ap- 
pear in the course of the inquiry and 
it probably will take a week or more 
to complete taking testimony. 





Los Angeles Rock and Gravel Cor- 
poration, Los Angeles. Capital stock 
$1,000,000. 
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“Straight Line” Plant 


Production by This Peekskill 
Company Is Continuous 
Process 


The drawing on page 90 shows the 
interesting arrangement of the plant of 
the Peekskill Creek Gravel Corpora- 


|| |tion, Peekskill, N. Y. The plant washes 


‘| ‘and sereens three sizes of gravel and 
/ two of sand, with the aid of a triple 
line of Stephens-Adamson Gilbert 
screens and settling tanks. 

Che bank run material comes to the 
plant by means of a drag scraper. The 
drag line scoop discharges the mater- 
iai into a hopper located close to the 
screening plant. Beneath the hopper is 
operated a 30-inch wide by 6 foot cen- 
ters steel apron feeder. The feeder 
draws the material from the hopper 
and deposits it into the 
inclined bucket eleva- 
tor. The elevator is 
equipped with 22-inch 
by 10-inch buckets and 
is approximately 75 
foot centers. At the 
head end of ‘the eleva- 
tor the aggregate ma- 
terial is discharged 
into three series of 72- 
inch sereens arranged 
in a triple line, making 
nine sereens in all, 
three of the screens 
producing each one of 
three different sizes of 
grivel. All the mate- 
rial which passes the 
three sets of screens is 
Introduced into two 
éroups of settling tanks, 


where two different sizes of sand are 
produced. 


The screening machinery is mounted 
on a super-structure which is carried 
by a unique system of support. Tim- 
ber poles have been mounted in an 
upright position and securely braced 
and tied together in such a way that 
they form partitions between the stor- 
age spaces for the various sizes of 
preduct. It is upon these upright tim- 
ber poles that the screening machinery 
super-structure is mounted. No at- 
tempt has been made to confine the ma- 
terial at the sides and therefore it is 
permitted to take its own angle of re- 
pose. 

The interesting and unique system 
forming these storage bins is clearly 
shown in the drawing. 

As most of the shipping of the 
washed and sized product is done by 
means of barges, the various systems 
for loading have been devised whereby 
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an underground belt conveyor oper- 
ates in a tunnel beneath the storage 
piles. Special gates and loading chutes 
are conveniently arranged for dis- 
harging material from the storage 
onto the belt conveyor. The conveyor 
merges from the tunnel and rises on 

n incline to a point where a swinging 
oading chute directs the material into 
he waiting barges. 

Stephens-Adamson engineers have 
designed a special swinging spout 
which permits of loading the barges 
with a minimum of trimming. The 
swinging spout is clearly shown in the 
illustration on page 85. The inter- 
esting photograph shown in the lower 
part same page, gives an accurate idea 
of the plant and shows its relative 
location to the water front. 

The washing and screening plant and 
also the barge loading machinery were 
furnished by the Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co., and the sales engineering 
service in connection with this con- 
tract was handled through the New 
York City branch office, located at 50 
Church street. 

Mr. Richard D. Harvey is president 
of the Peekskill Creek Gravel Corpora- 
tion and Mr. James P. McAtee is the 
superintendent in charge of the plant. 





Kentucky Road Exhibit 


The Kentucky Good Roads’ Associa- 
tion did its part to help along the 
good roads spirit and to boost for the 


road bond issue in the state with a 
splendid exhibit in the Merchants & 
Manufacturers Building at the Ken- 
tucky State Fair September 10 to 15. 
The exhibit was well laid out with 
samples in model form of different 
types of roads as well as with back- 
ground scenic effects. There was a 
model showing of practically every 
type of road from dirt to concrete 
and brick paved and including both 
concrete and bithulithic mixtures as 
wel! as special surfacings. And it 
made up one of the interesting fea- 
tures of the State Fair. 





A. B. Gerlach and Sam Bittles have 
bought an acre of land, Little Rock, 
Ark., on thé north side of the Arkan- 
Sas River, and will erect a modern 
Sand plant. The owners plan to build 
one of the most complete sand plants 
In ihe southwest, equipped with sand 
boais capable of putting out 1,000 
yards of sand a day. , 


Road Show Plans 
Complete 


Plans for the annual convention and 
road show of the American Road 
Builders’ Association in Chicago Jan- 
uary 14 to 19, 1924, are practically 
complete. 


Mr. C. M. Upham, manager of both 
events, has worked out with the board 
of directors of the Highway Industries 
Exhibitors’ Association arrangements 
for the show which are satisfactory 
to all concerned. The two associations 
are working together in complete har- 
mony practically as a single organiza- 
tion to the one end of making the com- 
ing convention and road show the best 
that have ever been held. The import- 
ant differences which existed at one 
time between the two associations 
have been entirely removed. Solu- 
tions have been found for the minor 
problems which caused some criticisms 
last year. Many improvements in the 
plans for both the convention and the 
road show also have been made. The 
one problem which apparently cannot 
be solved this year is the lack of space 
to meet the demands of those who de- 
sire to exhibit. 


The road show will be held in the 
Coliseum, the Coliseum Annex and the 
Greer Building, the same as last year. 
It already is known that demands for 
exhibit space will greatly exceed the 
space available. This means that it 
will be impossible to give all exhibit- 
ors exactly the amount of space and 
the location desired. This problem 
will be solved in the best way possi- 
ble. One thing that will be insured is 
that each exhibitor will have to trim 
his display down to his very latest 
products only. These and various 
other developments are certain to 
make the 1924 show in every way the 
most successful industrial machinery 
exhibition ever held. 





The Silica Sand Co., Mount Holly 
Springs, Pa., has active production in 
progress at its plant, and is said to 
have orders on hand to insure the pres- 
ent basis of output for some time to 
come. The company recently made 
one of the biggest blasts in this sec- 
tion; about five tons of dynamite were 
used and approximately 35,000 tons of 
sand made available by the blast. The 
work was handled under the direction 
of George Sarano, Allentown, Pa. 
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Gravel Plant Collapses 


Memphis Dredging Operation 
Ruined by Bank Cave-in 


A tangled mass of steel derricks, 
cranes, locomotives, freight cars and 
concrete gravel bins piled and clut- 
tered into a yawning chasm 50 feet 
deep was all that remained on the 
morning of September 21 of the Cen- 
tral Sand and Gravel Company plant 
on the Mississippi river near Memphis. 


Practically the entire plant, cover- 
ing approximately half an acre of 
ground, caved in when the soft, wa- 
ter-soaked earth upon which it was 
resting gave way. 


Equipment and buildings valued at 
$150,000 were obliterated in the space 
of five minutes. Company officials 
estimated the damage would run be- 
tween $75,000 and $100,000. Part of 
the machinery can be salvaged, they 
said. Luckily, there was no loss of 
life, The night watchman was the 
only man on‘the grounds at the time 
and he saved himself by fleeing when 
he heard the crash of buildings about 
him. The exact cause of the cave-in 
had not been ascertained by officials 
of the sand and gravel company this 
morning. However, they believe the 
weight of 100 tons of gravel, which 
had just been loaded into a bin, caused 
the soft earth to settle over the en- 
tire area. 


The plant did not collapse toward 
the river. Piling upon which rail- 
road tracks were laid beside the river 
leaned away from the waters giving 
mute proof that the ground sank down 
instead of slipping. With a crash that 
could be heard for at least a mile, the 
towering derricks, cranes and convey- 
ors tumbled down, one upon another. 


A graphic story of the destruction 
of the immense place was given by 
the night watchman. He was engaged 
in conversation with his wife by tele- 
phone when he heard a crackling 
noise, he related. ‘Shortly he heard 
a crane 50 feet in height fall with a 
terrific noise. He fled and from a 
point of safety about 100 yards away 
watched the destruction of the plant. 

Where the immense structure tow- 
ered above the river there remains 
nothing but the gaping crater. A 
scene of complete and awful destruc- 
tion is viewed in the pit. 


Hundreds of yards of railroad 
tracks supported on wood piling 
twists its tortuous way in and out 
of the huge pole. By. a freak, the 
locomotive which rested upon one of 
the spur tracks fell 50 feet, but did 
not leave the rails. Cranes and bins 
piled themselves on it. 


A railroad crane narrowly missed 
being thrown into the chasm, but the 
structures about it fell, leaving it 
marooned high in the air. It will be’ 
necessary to lay special tracks to have 
it removed, 


A new $35,000 barge lying directly 
beneath one of the chute loaders was 
not damaged. A crane directly above 
it pitched into the hole. 


The ground continued settling for 
some minutes after the entire plant 
had toppled, persons who gathered 
around said. Huge fissures appeared 
in ae banks left bare by the settling 
sand. 


That the collapse was the result of 
waters of the Mississippi river under- 
mining the foundations was regarded 
as highly improbable by company offi- 
cials. Seepage from the wet storage 
bins softened the sandy clay which 
yielded under the great pressure of 
machinery and gravel, they believed. 


The Central Sand & Gravel Co. was 
organized about two years ago. Its 
officers are W. W. Fischer, president; 
C. C. Hawkins, vice-president; L. T. 
McCourt, secretary, and W. N. Fry, 
treasurer. 


Work on a new plant was begun as 
soon as possible after the disaster. 
The new plant will be constructed on 
an adjoining site. 





“Sauerman News” 


The Sauerman News published by 
Sauerman Brothers of Chicago im- 
proves consistently with each issue 
which is saying quite a bit for all 
issues preceding the one now current 
are good. Volume 1, Number 6 for 
July and August of this year contains 
interesting stories of gravel operations 
in Colorado, California, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana and Ohio. Views of the Sau- 
erman equipment at work in England, 
Sweden and Japan are also shown. 

Producers interested in the work 
covered by this publication and desir- 
ing to be placed on the mailing list 
should write Sauerman Brothers, 434 
South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Want Demurrages 
Equalized 


and Gravel Association 
Wants Same as Coal 


Sand 


(By Our Washington Correspondent) 


The National Sand & Gravel Asso- 
ciation is preparing a formal com- 
plaint to be laid before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, asking for 
an equalization of car demurrage or- 
ders between the industry represented 
by the Sand and Gravel Association 
and the coal industry. It will be 
claimed in the complaint that coal 
is given a_ preferential demurrage 
charge, and facts will be cited to back 
up these claims. 


The Association will ask that the 
rates be equalized on both commod- 
ities, and will not seek a better rate 
or condition than the coal industry 
now has. The association does not 
see at this time any basis for a claim 
for preference over coal, but it does 
hold that the sand and gravel indus- 
try should at least be on an equal 
basis as far as car demurrage is .con- 
cerned. When this matter will be 
laid before the commission cannot be 
stated at this time, but the complaint 
is now in course of preparation. 

The Washington headquarters of 
the association is receiving numerous 
complaints of car shortages through- 
out the country, and steps are being 
taken to obtain a more equal distribu- 
tion of cars. The Washington office 
handles hundreds of these complaints 
a year, but recently there have been 
an unusual number from all parts of 
the country showing that the car 
shortage is increasing. This is prob- 
ably due to the seasonal movement of 
coal, but as sand and gravel is also 
moving heavily at this season pro- 
ducers in some sections have been 
forced to suffer the inconvenience of 
a car shortage. 

An annual sum of $40,000,000 can 
be raised for road building and main- 
tenance by a tax of 1 cent a gallon 
on gasoline, according to Thomas H. 
MacDonald, chief of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. In urging a readjust- 
meit of sources of revenue so that 
a larger proportion would be paid by 
the road user and a lesser percentage 
from state or local taxes, Mr. MacDon- 
ald says: 


“This method of raising funds is 
rapidly growing in favor and has been 
adopted in Arizona, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, and Washington. Of 
these states, only Oregon, New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, and Kentucky had such 
a tax prior to January 1, 1921. The 
tax in Maryland, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina has been adopted dur- 
ing the present year and several other 
states are considering such a tax.” 


Road builders and those who supply 
material for road building will be in- 
terested in knowing that the bureau 
recommends a minimum width of 18 
feet for hard-surface roads. “The 
maximum width of truck body gener- 
ally permitted is 8 feet, and 5% feet 
is the ordinary clearance width of 
automobiles. At an average speed of 
30 miles an hour it is unreasonable to 
expect the driver of an automobile to 
drive with the wheels closer than 1% 
feet to the edge of the pavement,” 
says the bureau. “For trucks at an 
average speed of 15 miles an hour, 
this distance should not be less than 
1% feet on account of the great width 
of the rear wheel. Three feet seems 
to be a minimum safe clearance be- 
tween bodies. Inasmuch as a certain 
amount of truck traffic is to be ex- 
pected on all main country roads, the 
minimum width of surface should be 
18 feet to provide these clearances 
when an automobile meets a truck. 
Where the frequency with which 
trucks pass each other becomes a big 
factor, as in the neighborhood of large 
cities, the minimum width of pave- 
ment should be 20 feet to provide a 


‘clearance of 3% feet and a safe 


distance of wheels 
pavement.” 


Unsightly black lines, sometimes 
jagged and irregular, which mar the 
appearance of practically all concrete 
roads and which are due to the natural 
color of materials used to fill joints 
and cracks, will be avoided by ‘the 
use of a material for the purpose de- 
veloped in the laboratories of the bu- 
reau, if tests by actual use prove as 
successful as expected. This material 
has the same color as concrete, and 
when used to fill cracks and joints the 
surface has the appearance of a con- 
tinuous and unbroken slab to the 
casual observer. No particular advan- 
tage over other good materials is 


from edge of 
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claimed for the preparation other than 
its color, and it is probable that the 
cost will be somewhat higher but not 
prohibitive. 

For several weeks a section of road 
with expansion joints filled with this 
material has been under observation, 
and the results are entirely satisfac- 
tory, but a longer test will be neces- 
sary before it can be recommended 
for general use. The mixture consists 
of approximately 12 parts rosin, 1 part 
crude rubber, with sufficient barium 
sulphate to give the desired color. In 
preparation the rubber is dissolved in 
gasoline, and the rosin is then’ mixed 
in with an application of heat, the 
coloring material being added as re- 
quired. Any desired consistency can 
be obtained by varying the propor- 
tions. A material with remarkable 
adhesive properties is produced and 
which can be heated so that it will 
flow into the cracks and joints. 





Shifting Tracks 


A large per cent of sand and gravel 
pits and stone quarries use cars to 
handle the materials. This means a 
network of tracks and the necessity, 
as the pit or quarry is developed, of 
laying additional tracks or shifting 
the old ones. 

Ordinarily the shifting of tracks is 
both slow and expensive. To a great 
extent, if a track has only to be shift- 
ed a few feet, this is done by bars and 
a large crew of men. Sometimes 
horses are used if there is room to 
émploy them. If the track must be 
moved a considerable distance, some 
operators have found it cheaper to 
take up the track and relay it. If 
every tie is not loosened it is moved in 
sections and partially relaid, 


A good many expedients have been 
devised for shifting tracks. Both lo- 
comotive cranes and steam shovels, 
when they are owned by the operator, 
have been used as a help in shifting 
tracks. They have saved money, but 
their work is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. Hoisting engines mounted on 
cars or on skids have likewise been 
used and have been found a decided 
help. Even derricks have been em- 
ployed for this purpose. 


The great trouble with all of these 
things in the past has been that the 
track spikes are loosened in the ties, 
as are also the bolts in the fish plates, 
while the plates themselves are fre- 


quently bent or broken. The rails, too, 
are bent at times and kinked so that 
the track is never in the shape it was 
originally or when taken up and 
relaid. 


There are on the market today a 
number of track shifting machines. 
These are especially designed and de- 
vised to shift track economically and 
without injury to the track. Besides 
these advantages the shifting machine 
can be operated by a limited number 
of men, therefore it is not necessary 
to take a large number of men from 
other work to help to shift track. 
This in itself means much-in main- 
taining the production; for the greater 
the production from a quarry the 
more frequent is it necessary to shift 
track. The continual fight in any 
quarry where ready sale is found for 
all the production, is to maintain it 
at the maximum. If productién must 
cease while tracks are being shifted 
the cost of track shifting becomes ex- 
cessive, for the profit that would be 
made from the production is lost and 
must be charged to profit and loss and 
indirectly to the track shifting. Un- 
fortunately bookkeeping systems do 
not show such losses. If they did 
there would be many devices used that 
business men pass by as_ luxuries 
when they are real necessities. 

It can readily be seen from this that 
a machine that will move track suc- 
cessfully without injuring it and will 
save from stopping men from other 
work and: thus keep up production is 


‘a real investment that will net hand- 


some dividends. Even if such a ma- 
chine would be idle many days or 
weeks in a year the money saved by 
its work and the extra profit made 
would more than pay for the machine, 
The writer has had much experience 
with track moving and has used many 
devices and thus writes knowingly of 
the great waste that can occur and 
the extra money that can be made by 
using the proper device. 





Mendolia Bros., Inc., Richmond, Hill, 
N. Y., have been granted charter to 
deal in cement blocks, concrete work, 
etc. Capital $10,000. Directors, Do 
menico Mendolia, Richmond Hill, Do 
menico Cristando and Joe Mendolia, 
Brooklyn. 


Lum Point Moulding Sand Co., Wil 
mington, $500,000. (Corporation Trust 
Co. of America.) 
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New York Tone Hopeful 


Brought About by Construction 
Awakening 


(By Our Eastern Correspondent) 


There is an optimistic tone in the 
sand, gravel and crushed stone indus- 
try at New York and vicinity brought 
about by distinct signs of awakening 
in the construction market and a far 
more favorable outlook in this direction 
than could be discerned a few weeks 
ago. The turn of September has 
shown advanced inquiries and orders 
for material, and there is now every 
indication for growing activity in the 
consuming markets. This, unquestion- 
ably, is caused by a quieting down of 
labor conditions and rigid stability in 
price levels, despite the fact that re- 
duced operations seemed to be the 
order of things a month or so ago. 

Fine weather is proving a boon to 
the sand and gravel producers, who 
are making the most of the situation 
and putting “full steam ahead.” The 
majority of the plants in the Long 
Island and New Jersey sections are 
giving employment to full working 
forces, with heavy current output and 
shipments. Large quantities of ma- 
terial are reaching New York and 
neighboring distributing centers, while 
building supply companies are becom- 
ing more active in their purchaser for 
forthcoming requirements. There is 
not much hesitancy in stocking up by 
the various supply yards for appre- 
ciable reserves in the months ahead. 


Prices of sand, gravel, crushed 
stone and kindred products maintain 
Without noticeable change, or indica- 
tion of any immediate revision. Quo- 
tations are firm, regardless of day to 
day demand conditions, a factor that 
is assisting the situation by giving 
assurance to prospective builders that 
existing prices are here to stay for 
some time. As the fall season ad- 
vances, it is the general opinion that 
there will be an upward trend to lev- 
els, rather than any lower prices, with 
closed markets and depletion of re- 
Serves ahead. Labor is showing a 
tendency to bide by present conditions 
and not to try the enforcement of un- 
reasonable demands; the supply of 
men in the industry is apparently suf- 
ficient for all current operations. 

Best washed sand continues at the 
level of $1.35 a cubic yard in the 


-and $2.20, respectively. 


wholesale market, recently established, 
and there is a healthy call for stocks 
for current operations at New York 
and vicinity. Producers are shipping 
all that is required for prevailing local 
distribution, with Cow Bay material 
well in evidence. Building supply 
dealers quote $2.50 a cubic yard for 
sand delivered in Manhattan and 
Bronx Boroughs, with some yards now 
asking. $2.60, retail, for on the job ma- 
terial. Clean, washed white sand 
maintains at $5.00 a cubic yard, de- 
livered at site. 


Washed gravel stands at $1.75 a cu- 
bic yard, wholesale, in carload lots to 
contractors and dealers, both 1% in. 
and %-in. sizes. This is the same level 
as prevailed in September and October 
of a year ago. Supply yards hold to 
the well-established figure of $3.50 a 
cubic yard for the material, delivered 
on the job, with slightly higher quo- 
tations for long hauls from the water- 
front. 


Crushed stone continues active in 
call, and with the present open season, 
there is strength in the demand for 
the material for road construction 
service. The wholesale price prevails 
at $1.65 for 1% in. stock, and $1.75 
for %-in. size, in carload lots, f.o.b. 
city. Retail dealers are quoting $3.25 
for good stocks, delivered to site, both 
sizes. 


Portland cement continues under a 
good call and heavy distribution has 
prevailed during the past few weeks. 
Motor truck deliveries continue popu- 
lar at a wholesale price of $2.70, $2.75 
and $2.80 a barrel, less bags, to con- 
tractors and dealers. Alongside dock, 
with haulage left to the purchasers, 
the quotation stands at $2.30. With 
bulk of local stocks coming from the 

igh Valley section of Pennsylvania 
and from the Hudson, N. Y. district, 
the mill bases at these points $2.10 
In the retail 
market, best grade material is priced 
at $3.20 a barrel, with bag rebate of 
10 cents, delivered on the job through- 
out Greater New York. Supply deal- 
ers are scheduling some sizeable or- 
ders for immediate delivery and there 
is every indication of a good call for 
cement in this territory for a number 
of months to come. 

Hydrated lime is $18.20 to $18.25 per 
ton for finishing material, wholesale 
at the warehouse, New York, while 
common hydrate is priced at $13.10 to 
$13.20. Common lump lime is from 
$3.00 to $3.25 a barrel, wholesale, 
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while finishing material carries a quo- 
tation of $3.75 per barrel of 280 
pounds, net weight. 

The Norton Sand Co., Inc., New 
York, recently organized by James A. 
Norton, formerly general manager of 
the Materials Delivery Corporation, 
has leased a tract of upland property 
at Sixty-first street, fronting on East 
River, and plans for the immediate es- 
tablishment of a new plant at this lo- 
cation. Extensive operations are 
planned. 

In connection with an investigation 
regarding the quality of stone used for 
the New York County Court House 
building, Patrick A. Ryan, operating 
a stone quarry at Crotch Island, Me., 
has given some interesting testimony 
in connection with granite production. 
It is set forth that stone cut with the 
aid of salt water solutions and saws 
is distinctly injurious to the material 
as the salt water rusts the saws and 
marks the granite. This rust, he 
points out, must be removed by scrub- 
bing the granite blocks with an acid 
solution, which not only destroys the 
lustre of the stone, but weakens the 
texture and causes it to peel. 

The Buffalo Crushed Stone Co., Elli- 
cott Square, Buffalo, N. Y., has had an 
active season, with heavy distribution 
of material for road construction, con- 
crete work and kindred service, with 
good business anticipated for the com- 
ing weeks. The company has a 
capacity of about 2,000 tons per day. 

The New London Sand & Gravel Co., 
New London, Conn., has been organ- 
ized to operate in this section and 
plans for extensive operations in the 
line of sand, gravel, crushed stone and 
affliated products. The company is 
headed by Fred H. Brooks, 13 Hobgrn 
street, New London. 

A receiver has been appointed for 
the William N. Flynt Granite Co., Mon- 
son, Mass., following the filing of a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. The 
liabilities are stated at $76,485. and 
the assets, $63,213. The plant will be 
continued in operation to carry out 
present contracts. 

Sand and gravel producers in the 
Rariton River section of New Jersey 
are operating under good output and 
express an optimistic opinion regard- 
ing the outlook for business during 
the fall season. The labor situation 
during the past month or so has 
shown a noticeable improvement, and 
with more men available there is less 
inclination on the part of operatives to 
air presumed grievances and enforce 


high wage scales, as was so prevalent 
in the early spring months. Good 
sized working forces are being em- 
ployed by the majority of operators, 
with wage rate of 45 to 60 cents an 
hour. 

The Hudson Quarries, Inc., Fort 
Lee, N. J., has been organized with a 
capital of $10,000, to operate proper- 
ties in this section, for which plans 
will be perfected at an early date. The 
company is headed by Lester C. Bur- 
dett, A. Rieger and Henry F. Dehn, 
Fort Lee. 

A new company has been formed 
under the name of Pinewald-on-the 
Bay, Inc., with headquarters at Cam- 
den, N. J., and capitalized at $200,000, 
to develop and operate extensive 
gravel and stone properties in this 
section. It is said that a large tract 
of land has been taken over and that 
operations will be commenced at an 
early date. The new organization is 
represented by the New Jersey Guar- 
antee & Trust Co., 417 Market Street, 
Camden. 

The Lambertville Stone Quarry Co., 
Lambertville, N. J., operating a trap 
rock works, is running under good 
capacity with employment of close to 
normal working force. The company’s 
quarry at Gilboa has been the scene 
of some heavy blasting recently; a 
record blast, using about 4 tons of|| 
explosives, was set off in a seam on) 
the side of the quarry during August, 
being set deep in the rocks and loosen 
ing a large tonnage of material for 
the crushers. It is expected to main- 
tain heavy production at the plant 
for some time to come. 

The dock at the plant of the West 
Jersey Sand Co., Philadelphia, Pa., was 
partially destroyed by fire recently ow 
ing to burning oil on the surface of 
the Schuylkill River. Good work on 
the part of the men confined the loss 
to this part of the plant, with damage 
estimated in excess of $15,000. Re 
building plans are being perfected. 

The Ellis Cement Products Co., op- 
erating at Henderson Station, Upper 
Merion, Pa., is arranging for increased 
production at its plant, owing to 
heavy incoming orders. It is purposed 
to run a double shift for several weeks 
to come, and likely to be continued for 
an indefinite period. Large shipments 
of material are leaving the plant. 

The sand and gravel producers in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, at Allentown, 
Wilkes-Barre, Reading and vicinity, 
are making the most of the favorable 
fall weather. 
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Louisville Hits Record 


Local Deliveries and Carlot Ship- 
ments at Highest Point 


By Our Louisville Correspondent) 


Just as August was a banner month 
with the cement industry as a whole, 
showing a record breaking tonnage in 
shipments, so was it also a record 
month in the sand and gravel business 
of Louisville. The big factors in the 
sand and gravel trade here did more 
business last month than at any time 
before, and seemingly this goes both 
for local deliveries from the yards 
here and for carlot shipment out in 
the state. And it has been a good year 
all the way through, too. By the first 
of September the river yards here had 
done just about as much business as 
they did in the whole twelve months 
of last year. And now they still have 
another four months to run, with all 
signs pointing toward busy running 
too. 

At the yard of the Ohio River Sand 
Co. they are spreading out with an 
addition on the west side of their of- 
fice building extending over the scales 
that will double their upstairs office 
space and give them all told a rather 
imposing brick office building. They 
report that they have been busy all 
summer and are still at it, and that 
it will take some hustling to store 
enough stock for winter in their yards. 
So far the demand has used up to 
nearly their digger capacity and they 
have not banked much. 

jt is pretty much the same story 
with the Nugent Sand Co. They have 
been kept going busily all summer and 
have not yet got much done toward 
storing a surplus for winter. 

At the Louisville yard of the E. T. 
Slider Co. they are very busy too, and 
report that August was the biggest 
month in the history of their business. 
If it keeps up—and the signs are it 
will—they will have to do some hus- 
tling with the river equipment to ac- 
cumulate enough yard stock between 
now and hard winter weather to run 
them through the closed season. 

{t is pretty much the same story of 
busy times with the quarries and with 
the brick plants throughout the state. 
It has been a busy summer, and the 
present outlook is for an unusual call 
of winter work if the weather permits. 
Road building and railway ballast has 


furnished a call, making a busy year 
for the quarries, and the demand for 
brick, hollow building tile and sewer 
pipe has kept the clay and shale work- 
ing plants busy, and they are still at 
it. 
R. B. Tyler says it is the same story 
of busy times with them. ‘They are 
busy as bees with road contracts and 
the quarries serving them. Also he 
expressed the opinion that practically 
all the quarries and stone crushing 
plants in the state are busy. 





Recent Patents 


The following patents of interest to 
readers of this journal recently were 
issued from the United States Patent 
office. Copies thereof may be obtained 
from R. E. Burnham, patent and trade- 
mark attorney, Continental Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number 
of patent and name of inventor when 
ordering. 

1,465,372. Mining-machine. George 
W. Starr and William D. Paynter 
Grass Valley, Cal. 

1,465,456. Scraper. Glenn W. Pack- 
er, Chicago, IIl., assignor to Goodman 
Mfg. Co., same place. 

1,465,942, Reciprocating screen or 
conveyer. Richard S. Jacobsen, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor to Webster Mfg. Co. 

1,465,986. Screenin.g-machine. 
Charles E. Johnson, Pillager, Minn. 

1,466,516. Percussive rock-drill and 
the like. Raynar de H. St. Stephens, 
Camborne, and Alfred Ewing, .London, 
England. 

1,466,863. Sand-cutting machine. 
Howard L. Wadsworth, Cleveland, O. 

1,466,894. Screening-machine. John 
C. Dunton, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

1,467,348. Apparatus for separating 
sand. George R. Young, Huntington, 
N. Y., assignor to Young Sand & Grav- 
el Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

1,467,355. Apparatus for washing 
and wet screening. Niels C. Christen- 
sen, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

1,467,513. Mining-machine. George 
W. Starr and William L. Payntor, 
Grass Valley, Cal. 

1,467,864. Mining-machine. Jacob 
M. London, Tunnelton, Pa., asstgnor 
to Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 





Huntsville Stone and Crusher Com- 
pany, Huntsville, Texas; capital stock 
$50,000. Incorporators: D. M. Picton, 
A. N. Peckham, A. F. Paul. 
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Busy Around Pittsburgh 


Leading Companies Keep Up 
Steady Production 


(By Our Pittsburgh Correspondent) 


Both the Monongahela and Alle 
gheny Rivers are heavy with sand 
and gravel tows in the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., district, and the advent of the 
fall season shows no lessening of pro- 
duction by the leading companies in 
the industry in this section. Sand- 
diggers and fleets are active and heavy 
distribution is being made.at the lo- 
cal and neighboring ports. The steady 
call for material indicates that opera- 
tions will continue on the present 
basis for a number of weeks to come, 
and decidedly so, as long as the fine 
seasonal weather prevails. 


There is marked stability in prices 
and practically all quotations for basic 
materials hold uniform without 
change. Best washed gravel is be- 
ing sold by the producers at $1.60 
f. o. b. river float, while stocks de 
livered on the dock are priced at $2.00 
a cubic yard. Delivered material 
ranges to $2.50 to $3.00 a cubic yard, 
depending on extent of haul. Retail 
dealers are drawing quite heavy on 
incoming shipments for current ac- 
count. 

River sand is selling at $1.10 to 
$1.25 at the river front, with supply 
dealers quoting $2.40 and $2.50 a ton 
for the material, delivered on the job. 
Current business is absorbing the bulk 
of production and while some stock 
has been accumulated during the past 
month, it is not of appreciable amount, 
considering the outlook for continued 
activity for large tonnage in the lo- 
cal market. 

Crushed stone is selling for $2.85 
in the wholesale market at Pittsburgh, 
in carload lots to contractors and deal- 
ers. The supply trade is asking well 
over $1.00 and $1.25 in this level, per 
ton, for on the job stocks. Portland 
cement holds at $2.24 a barrel, with- 
out bags in the wholesale trade, while 
dealers are pricing the material at 
$3.50 a barrel, delivered, with bag re- 
bate of 10 cents each. Barreled lime 
is being retailed at $2.60 and $2.65 
per barrel of 180 pounds, net weight. 

The gross gravel tonnage on the 
Monongahela River in the Pittsburgh 
section during July, the last month 


had left for the day. 


for which official federal statistics are 
available, was 104,186 short tons, while 
the Allegheny River showed an 
amount of 90,990 short tons. The sand 
output on the Monongahela River dur- 
ing this month was 134,418 short tons, 
and on the Allegheny, 102,280. The 
Ohio River in this same period has 
a record of 113,041 short tons of 
gravel, and 123,857 short tons of sand. 


J. K. Davidson & Brother, Pitts- 
burgh, have recently had six new steel 
barges completed at the plant of the 
American Bridge Co., Ambridge, to be 
added to its river fleet. The com- 
pany continues active with its diggers 
and maintains a large quota of scows 
in daily service. Mr. George Davison, 
a member of the company, returned a 
number of weeks ago from an ex- 
tended vacation trip in Colorado. 
Other members of the organization, in- 
cluding Butler Davison and Harry 
Davison, have recently been absent for 
vacation periods. 


The Peerless Sand Co,, Oliver Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, is perfecting plans 
for the rebuilding of the portion of its 
plant at Cheswick, Pa., recently de- 
stroyed by fire with loss of about $90,- 
000. The loss included buildings, three 
loaders, three large conveyors, and 
other machinery and operating equip- 
ment. The origin of the fire is un- 
known, but it is believed that crossed 
electric wires were responsible, as it 
broke out several hours after the men 
The plant is 
said to have been fully covered by 
insurance. In connection with the re 
building, it is purposed to install new 
equipment in the different operating 
departments. 


The Iron City Sand Co., Pittsburgh, 
continues as one of the most active 
producers in the local industry. Daily 
barge deliveries are being made at 
the local port and company docks, 
and heavy distribution of sand and 
gravel has been going forward in past 
weeks. The company has placed an 
order with the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation for the construction of 
ten new all-steel barges, the first of 
which has recently been launched at 
the Southside plant of the construc- 
tion company. It is purposed to rush 
the vessels to completion for active 
river service at the earliest possible 
date. The company has also asked 
permission of the local Federal en- 
gineers for the construction of an unl- 
loading dock on the Monongahela 
River, in the vicinity of Short Street. 
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Indiana News and Views 


Some Events in the State During 
the Past Month 


(By Our Indianapolis Correspondent) 


An ordinance licensing concrete 
block manufacturers, giving the Evans- 
ville, Ind., building inspector power 
to revoke licenses where the manufac- 
turers fail to comply with the speci- 
fications outlined, will be proposed by 
Building Inspector Kerth. 

Inspector Kerth announced his in- 
tention of proposing such an ordinance 
at a meeting of concrete block manu- 
facturers and representatives of the 
Portland Cement Company of Chicago. 

The ordinance will specify that all 
concrete blocks for building purposes 
have a minimum compression strength 
of not less than 750 pounds to the 
square inch and must meet the proper 
absorption tests. No composition in- 
gredients are specified in he proposed 
ordinance, it being taken for granted 
that a sufficient amount of cement will 
be necessary to obtain the required 
compression. 

A license fee of $50 a year will be 
levied on the manufacturing plants, 
the license fee to include the cost of 
making tests during the year. The 
proposed ordinance also provides that 
each manufacturer shall make his 
block in some manner that it may be 
identified. ‘The latter section of the 
ordinance, Inspector Kerth told the 
manufacturers, was inserted for pro- 
tection to the manufacturer in the 
event of a contractor securing a build- 
ing permit with the intention of using 
concrete block not approved by the 
building department. ; 

“We will post an approved list in 
our office and no buildings may be 
erected with blocks made by manufac- 
turers whose names are not on our 
approved list,” Inspector Kerth said. 

The ordinance provides that build- 
ings built of concrete blocks must be 
not more than 40 feet in height, and 
that a solid footing must be placed as 
a foundation. 

At the meeting several blocks of in- 
ferior grade were exhibited by the 
building inspector. One of the blocks 
in particular was said to be composed 
of about two ounces of cement, the 
Test being sand and other ingredients 
used to make it of sufficient size. A 
bottle of water poured on the surface 


of the block was absorbed instantly 
without leaving a trace. 

Reduced rates on crushed stone 
from Spencer and Greencastle, Ind., to 
211 destinations on eight railroads 
were ordered by the public service 
commission recently. The new rates 
are to go into effect on or before Sep- 
tember 20, the order says. The com- 
mission refused to order a reduction 
in the rates to Indianapolis, holding 
those rates reasonable. 

The order was issued on petition of 
the Midwest Crushed Stone Quarries 
Company, of Indianapolis, which has 
quarries at Spencer and Greencastle. 
Lawrence R. Cartwright is vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 

Freight rates on crushed stone enter 
largely into the costs of road contrac- 
tractors, it is said. Much of the 
crushed stone goes into road improve- 
ment. 

In its order the commission said 
that the rates which were ordered re 
duced were prejudicial and; in some 
instances—discriminatory, to the Spen- 
cer and Greencastle shipper. The rail- 
roads affected by the order and the 
number of destinations on their lines 
affected by the decrease orders are as 
follows: 

From Spencer—Evansville, Indianap- 
olis & Terre Haute Railroad Co. to re- 
duce rates to thirty-six points on its 
lines; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co. to reduce to thirty-five 
points; Illinois Central Railroad Co., 
fourteen points; Cincinnati, Indianap- 
olis & Western Railroad Co., twelve 
points; Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
twenty-five points; Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville Railway Co., thirty- 
one points; Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railway Co., seventeen points; from 
Greencastle—P., C., C., C. & St. L., four 
points; C., M. & St. Paul, sixteen 
points; C., I. & W., ten points; I. C., 
two points. 

Thirty-two destinations out of Green- 
castle and 179 out of Spencer are 
affected by the order. All are in In- 
diana. The company filed its petition 
with the commission May 7. 

Cement manufacturers in Indiana, 
operating at or very close to capacity, 
have established a new high produc- 
tion record or record rate of produc- 
tion, according to a statement by 
Arthur Bradshaw, president of the 
Allied Coal and Material Company. 
Production and distribution of cement 
in this state, he asserted, are at the 
highest rate in the history of the in- 
dustry and trade reports from the 
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country as a whole apparently bear 
out Mr. Bradshaw’s statement. 

Much of this great production of 
cement is going into street and high- 
way construction, which in the states 
of the middle West is being carried 
on at an unprecedented rate. Cement 
mills at Mitchell, Greencastle and 
other points in southern Indiana are 
operating close to capacity and these 
manufacturers find it impossible to 
accumulate any reserve supplies. One 
plant situated at Mitchell, Ind., has 
a capacity of approximately 10,000 bar- 
rels a day and from reports reaching 
dealers this plant during the present 
season has attained its full capacity in 
a few instances. 

Notwithstanding that: there was a 
decided lull in new building opera- 
tions. during the last five or six weeks, 
that situation was not reflected to any 
material degree in the cement indus- 
try nor in the sale and distribution of 
that product. The many uses of ce 
ment combine to give an unusually 
broad outlet and it is seldom that all 
kinds of consumers are out of the 
market. 

“Production of cement thus far this 
year,” Mr. Bradshaw said, “is at a 
new high record, and the sale and dis- 
tribution of cement are about keeping 
pace with its manufacture. In fact, 
in some states, the demand is ahead 
of production and dealers are paying 
premiums of as much as 40 cents a 
barrel for prompt delivery. 

“At present production as I under- 
stand it is at a high record, as there 
are many large construction projects 
under way which call for a great sup- 
ply of cement. The next sixty days, I 
believe, will be the busiest of the year 
for the cement manufacturer, for con- 
tractors are making efforts to com- 
plete their construction work before 
the advent of cold weather. That, of 
course, means a heavy production by 
the mills. 

“Indiana is more fortunate this 
year in the way of adequate supplies 
of cement than some of the other 
states, for it has within its border and 
of easy access, several large cement 
mills. Reports from Chicago and the 
Northwest are to the effect that deal- 
ers are paying premiums of as much 
as 40 cents a barrel for prompt de 
livery. That in itself indicates the 
urgent demand. 

“The outlook for the cement indus- 
try is encouraging. More highway 
construction is bound to come; more 
building projects will be pushed for- 


ward and I can not see any letup dur. 
ing the coming year.” 

The Vermont Marble Company, a 
Vermont corporation, has qualified to 
do business in Indiana. They have a 
capital of $5,000 in this state. They 
will quarry and manufacture marble 
and other stone. Earl H. Blakely, 
Indianapolis, is their agent. 

The Inter-State Cut Stone Company, 
Bedford, Ind., has increased its com- 
mon capital from $17,500 to $167,500. 

The Keynote Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturing concrete products, 
is preparing to open another plant at 
328 North West street, Indianapolis. 





Rasmussen-Ebbe Gravel Company, 
Waupaca has incorporated for $50,000. 
James P. Rasmussen, Anna Ebbe and 
Olga H, Peterson. 


Peterson Sand & Gravel Co., 3240 
North California avenue; Chicago, 
Capital $100,000. Incorporators, C, A. 
Petersen, G. R. Bascom, H. R. Hanson, 
H. M. Railton, Catherine Immel, Op 
erate sand gravel pits, coal mines, buy, 
sell building materials, ice, coal, wood. 
Correspondent, Joseph P. Immel, 3129 
North California avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


The Lehigh Stone Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., has been organized under state 
laws, to operate a local quarry; plans 
are being perfected for the early in- 
stallation of necessary equipment for 
large production. The new company 
is headed by B. F. Hoffman, W. G. 
Hawthorne, and W. S. Longenecker, 
all of Lancaster. It is represented 
by S. R. Zimmerman, Lancaster. 


Ward, Brown and Ducey Company, 
Haverstraw, N. H., have filed papers 
for incorporation with a capital stock 
of $9,000. The incorporators were J. 
J. Brown, John Ducey and W. Ward. 
The company has purchased the Neeley 
property in Stony Point, which was 
purchased some time ago from the 
Rockland Realty Company. The pur- 
chaser at that time was alleged to be 
the Ramapo Brick Co. The Neeley 
sand bank is said to contain besides 
immense quantities of sharp building 
and brick yard sand, a consderable 
quantity of first class moulding sand. 
It is reported that the firm has agreed 
with DeNoyelles brick company to fur 
nish them something like 10,000 yards 
of brickyard sand for the year’s usé 
by the brickmaking corporation. 
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Southern Ohio Active 


Activity in Demand, Price, Ton- 
nage Good As August 


(By Our Cincinnati Correspondent) 


Conditions in the basic material mar- 
ket in the southern district of Ohio 
continue with the same activity in de 
mand, price and tonnage this month 
as prevailed during the month of Au- 
gust. Production the last two weeks 
has tapered down somewhat, as the in- 
creased activity of the summer months 
had already built up a sufficient stor- 
age to meet all emergency demands. 
Although the visible demand will not 
be curtailed in the immediate future, 
many of the pit operators in this terri- 
tory look for a temporary lull of short 
duration to be broken by the impetus 
injected by fall building. Stock piles 
in the meanwhile will be built up dur- 
ing the present possible lull. The fall 
building program, which customarily 
includes the erection of foundations of 
buildings that will be carried to com- 
pletion in the spring, is scheduled the 
present month, and a satisfying de 
mand for sand and gravel and cement 
will come from this source. 

Road building as in the past year 
has been at a minimum in Cincinnati 
with the exception of private subdi- 
vision work. Whereas city road con- 
struction is lacking because of finan- 
cial appropriation, road construction 
in the state had a more optimistic out- 
look each week. L. U. Boulay, Ohio 
State Highway Director, will adhere 
strictly to the policy outlined last 
month by Gov. A. V. Donahey. Direc- 
tor Boulay has announced that the 
building of gravel roads will be carried 
out immediately. One hundred miles 
of this type of roads will be built in 
the immediate future. Included in 
these will be 18% miles of the Three 
C’s Highway in Warren County which 
will complete this route. The High- 
way Department does not intend to 
abandon construction of hard surface 
roads for main artery systems, but 
gravel highways will be uniformly 
built for secondary systems. 

_Jobbers and dealers in basic mate- 
rials report a satisfactory month. The 
Moores-Coney Company and the Cin- 
Cinnati Builders Supply company an- 
hounce that they have had a busy 
beriod with prices continuing the 
Same, washed gravel at $1.50 per ton, 


-f.o.b. cars, sand $1.20 per ton f.o.b. 


cars, cement $2.99 per barrel, and lime 
$16.80 per ton. 

The Red Bank Gravel Company, in 
anticipation of a two-weeks’ lull in 
demand, is at present working on 75 
per cent production. This company 
which has three plants operating, in- 
stalled on September 21 a new North- 
western clamshell shovel of %-yard 
capacity. H. Cornell, manager, re- 
ports that the private subdivision road 
building in which this firm specializes 
has been lessening of late weeks. 

Manager Zimmerman of the Ohio 
Gravel Ballast Company also an- 
nounces that his firm is operating un- 
der a smaller output. Three of their 
five plants are working and the large 
call for ballast from the railroads is 
over. The Ohio Gravel Ballast Com- 
pany is formulating extensive plans 
for the spring business. 

The United States Government will 
have a good roads exhibit as a feature 
of the Automotive Accessory and Radio 
Exposition, to be held in Cincinnati 
on November 17-24. The exhibit will 
be in the form of models, photographs 
and charts, and will be shipped from 
Washington in the personal care of an 
expert, who will give lectures in con- 
nection with it. 

Considerable interest has been 
aroused in Cincinnati in the murder 
of Van D. Powers, sand and gravel 
distributor of Muncie, Ind., who was 
killed at the Grandview Inn near Mt. 
Healthy, Cincinnati, early Sunday ~ 
morning September 2. ‘Three men 
have been indicted by a grand jury for 
second degree murder. 





New Air Separator 


The Rubert M. Gay Company de- 
seribes in its Bulletin “D” a centrif- 
ugal air separator it has just put on 


the market. Bulletin “D”’ is a small 
publication which may be quickly read, 
but it serves the purpose of indicat- 
ing quite well the principles of op- 
eration on which the Gayco centrif- 
ugal air separator operates. 

The book is divided about evenly 
between text and illustrations and in- 
cludes among other things a sketch 
showing the application of a Gayco 
centrifugal air separator to a fine 
grinding operation. 

The Rubert M. Gay Company, 114 
Liberty street, New York, N. Y., will 
send a copy of this bulletin upon 
request. 
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Heavy Cement Business 


Large Volume of Incoming Or- 
ders, Big Production 


(By Our Special Correspondent) 


Just so long as orders for cement 
continue on the present scale, maxi- 
mum mill activities will prevail in the 
cement industry in the Lehigh Val- 
ley section of Pennsylvania. This is 
the situation in a nutshell at the pres- 
ent time. The fall season has opened 
most auspiciously, heavy business on 
hand and heavy incoming orders with 
full blast production. Producers view 
the situation most favorably and look 
forward to a record turnover during 
the coming weeks. 

With July showing normal summer 
shipments, the month of August passed 
with a far heavier tonnage leaving 
the Lehigh Valley mills, and the of- 
ficial figures, when compiled, will prob- 
ably show record distribution for this 
period. , The first half of September 
is duplicating the August business, 
and a heavy volume of shipments has 
prevailed, day in and day out. Prac- 
tically every mill is rushing its pack- 
ing departments to maximum capac- 
ity and in some plants night forces 
are now running for this purpose. 

The efforts of the different leading 
companies operating in this district 
- to create reasonable reserves for the 
winter months ahead have been almost 
without avail, and the supply in this 
direction is hardly worthy of com- 
ment; it is good for but a week or 
two, at most. Current business is 
equal to current production; the call is 
for immediate deliveries, and even 
this means considerable delay in a 
number of instances owing to ad- 
vance bookings. Philadelphia, Tren- 
ton, New York and the New England 
distributing centers are in with a 
heavy call for material. 

The labor situation is fair; the past 
month has brought about a little dis- 
turbance in a few cases with the men 
demanding higher wages and shorter 
working hours, but the controversies 
are being smoothed out in a fairly 
mutually satisfactory way and no 
general trouble is anticipated. The 
supply of men is about equal to the 
demand, and there is little, if any, 
good idle labor available; “floaters” 
can be found in reasonable number, 
but the plants are avoiding employ- 


ment of this character of help wher. 
ever possible. 


Transportation facilities offer no 
cause for immediate complaint. The 
railroads are turning a large’ number 
of cars to account in the district, and 
empties are available in fair number 
from day to day for loading and ship- 
ment. Motor trucks are employing the 
good seasonal weather for record hauls 
from the mills and road conditions are 
distinctly favorable to efficiency opera- 
tions in this line. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co., is 
running at maximum at its large mills 
at Northhampton and expects to con- 
tinue on this basis until it may become 
necessary to curtail for machinery and 
equipment repairs, later on in the 
year. A full working force is being 
employed in all departments, while the 
packing rooms are particularly active, 
with every available operative pressed 
into service. 


The Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Al- 
lentown, maintains capacity produce 
tion at its different mills. The West 
Coplay plant is a beehive of activity 
and shipments are being made from 
this point just about as rapidly as the 
cement is manufactured and packed. 
There has been little or no opportunity 
up to the present time to develop a re 
serve stock, and hardly more than 
two weeks’ supply is now on hand; it 
is expected to create reasonable re 
serves for the months ahead at the 
earliest possible date. Following 4a 
strike of operatives at its three mills 
at New Castle, late in August, the com- 
pany has effected a compromise and 
the plants resumed at full capacity. 
The men went out with a demand for 
an 8-hour working day and increased 
wage scale; under the agreement made 
with the company, they have returned 
to the plant with a 10 per cent ad 
vance in wages, based on a 10-hour 
working day. Several hundred oper: 
atives participated in the walk-out. 

The Coplay Cement Mfg. Co., con 
tinues under peak production at its 
plant at Coplay, and every department 
is running full. An overtime force has 
been made operative in the packing 
department and will be maintained on 
a night shift for an indefinite period. 
The company is said to have large ad 
vance orders on hand, insuring capt 
city output for some time to come 
Heavy shipments are leaving the plant 
for Pennsylvania distribution and dif 
ferent eastern points. 

The Hercules Cement Corporatio 
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is engaging under heavy output at its 
Nazareth mills, while the Bath Port- 
land Cement Co. is equally busy at its 
plant at Bath. The Alpha Portland 
Cement Co., continues at its large 
plant at Easton, as well as at the 
Martin Creek mills, and expects to 
hold to the present capacity for an 
indefinite period. The Whitehall Ce- 
meut Mfg. Co., Cementon, and the 
Giant Portland Cement Co., Egypt, are 
among the active producers in the Le 
high Valley district at the present 
time. 

The Trinity Portland Cement Co., 
Dallas, Tex., is perefecting plans for 
the erection of its proposed new plant 
in the vicinity of Fort Worth, Tex., 
where a tract of about 600 acres of 
land was recently acquired for this pur- 
pose. It is expected to break ground 
and place orders for the machinery 
within the next six months. The 
plant will consist of a number of 
buildings, with main cement-manufac- 
turing unit, power house, machine 
shops and other mechanical structures, 
and will be designed for an initial out- 
put of 2,500 barrels of material a day. 
It will be thoroughly modern in every 
particular, and is estimated to cost in 
excess of $500,000, with machinery. 
The company will continue the opera- 
tion of its mill at Dallas on the pres- 
ent basis of 4,500 barrels of cement 
every 24 hours. An office will be 
opened at Forth Worth to handle all 
details in connection with the new 
plant. H. L. McCourtie is president, 
and C. D. E. Ulrickson, vice-president 
and general manager. 


Tentative plans are under advise- 
ment for the construction of two new 
state-owned cement manufacturing 
plants in Missouri and Michigan, re- 
spectively. The Missouri State High- 
way Department has tentative plans 
under way for the proposed mill for 
state road production and it is said, 
will ask for bids for buildings and 
machinery at an early date. The 
Plant, as projected, is expected to cost 
in excess of $600,000, with equipment. 

The Michigan project is said to be 
dependent on the proposed state-wide 
Investigation of present cement pro- 
duction, and if approved, will be car- 
Tied out under the direction of the 
State Highway Department; a site for 
the mill will be selected in the near 
future. It is estimated to represent 
an investment in excess of $500,000, 
with equipment. 

Portland cement plants in the state 


of Washington are operating at max- 
imum production and current output 
is said to be considerably below the 
present demand, so much so that it is 
proposed to import close to 100,000 
barrels of material from England and 
Sweden to relieve the shortage. In 
this, it is expected that about 65,000 
barrels will be bought from England 
and 35,000 barrels from Sweden. The 
International Portland Cement Co., 
Spokane, is running full with large 
working force at its mills at Irvin, 
while the Inland Portland Cement Co., 
Spokane, is equally active at its plant 
at Metaline Falls, where it is expected 
to operate on the present basis for an 
indefinite period. The Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Co., also continues at its 
Metaline Falls plant under heavy out- 
put schedule. The Superior Portland 
Cement Co., and the Olympic Portland 
Cement Co., both of Seattle, are on the 
active list, and making large distribu- 
tion of material throughout this sec- 
tion. It is said that the Seattle mills 
are running on a basis of 3,700 barrels 
per day of 24 hours, seven days a 
week. The mill base is now well es- 
tablished at around $2.50. The differ- 
ent plants are concerned over the lack 
of surplus, for there has been little 
opportunity, if any, in recent months 
to develop an accumulation of material 
for the coming months. 





New Locomotive Bulletin 
The new Bulletin D issued by The 


Fate-Root-Heath Company of Ply- 
mouth, Ohio, features uses of Plymouth 
locomotives in general construction 
work. in the booklet the advantages 
of the Plymouth locomotive are shown 
by pictures with a small amount of 
text and by testimonial letters. 
Throughout the 32 pages of the booklet 
appear many illustrations of loco- 
motives in actual use on big jobs and 
enough description of the operating 
conditions to show just what the ma- 
chines are doing. 


Producers in the pit and quarry 
fields will be interested also in Bulle 
tin A which carries general descrip- 
tions of the Plymouth, Bulletin C 
which deals with the locomotive 
around sand and gravel operations and 
Bulletin F which tells of performances 
in crushed stone and cement plants. 
Copies of any of these bulletins may 
be had by addressing The Fate-Root- 
Heath Company at Plymouth, Ohio. 
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An Improved Blasting 


Machine 


BY N. S. GREENSFELDER, 
Hercules Powder Co. 


During the War the Ordnance De- 
partment and Engineers Corps of the 
army required a large number of blast- 
ing machines. It was soon discovered 
that the machine commonly used on 
industrial work failed repeatedly on 
the battlefield. After the inability of 
the old type of machine to meet mili- 
tary requirements was discovered, the 
Bureau of Engineers requested elec- 
trical manufacturers to assist them in 





designing a machine that would be 
absolutely reliable and would possess 
sufficient reserve capacity to guaran- 
tee against failure to fire any electric 
blasting @ap in circuits up to 100 caps. 
A machine that fulfilled these require- 
ments was soon developed. It is now 
sold for industrial work by the Her- 
cules Powder Co. 


One of the principal advantages of 
the new Hercules machine is in the 
generator. Practically all of the old 
types consisted of a short-circuited, 





series-wound motor, in which a heavy 
current is opened, which allows the 
field discharge from the generator to 
pass into the cap circuit. The new 
Hercules machine, on the other hand,, 
has a shunt-wound generator. All oi 
the energy of the operator is accumu» 
lated as the rack bar descends. The 
switch remains open until the strok: 
is nearly ended. At the instant of 
maximum amperage and voltage, cur- 
rent enters the. cap circuit and this 
current is sustained for a consider- 
ably longer period than in the old 
type. Tests made at the United States 
Bureau of Standards at Washington 
show that even a moderate current 
sustained for 1/5 of a second is much 
more effective than a current many 
times higher, but which is sustained 
only 1/1000 of a second. 

While this new machine has actual- 
ly fired many more than 50 electric 
blasting caps, its capacity is rated at 
50 blasting caps, because experience 
has shown that, under proper working 
conditions, it is not advisable to at- 
tempt to connect more than 50 electric 
blasting caps in one series. 





Loomis Drilling Catalog 


The new general catalog of the 
Loomis Machine Co. of Tiffin, Ohio, 
includes in bound form much of the 
recent literature that the company has 
put out on the subject of blast hole 
drills. All the types of drills that the 
company manufactures are illustrated 
and described and specifications of all 
types of machines are given. The il 
lustrations show the drills at many 
kinds of work. The quarrying indus- 
try is well represented, for many of 
the illustrations are views of one or 
another of the activities connected 
with drilling or blasting rock for 
crushing. 

Included in the book are quite 4 
number of testimonial letters from 
satisfied users and names of quite 4 
number of other firms who are pleased 
with their “Clipper” equipment. 

Copies of this new catalog, which 
would make interesting reading for 
any quarryman and would supply him 
with some valuable material on drill 
ing and blasting, may be secured by 
writing the Loomis Machine Co., Tif 
fin, Ohio. 
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Upkeep Costs and Output 


Records of Erie Shovels 


The Erie Steam Shovel Company of 
Erie, Pennsylvania has made a worth 
While contribution to the pit and 
quarry industry by the publication of 
tReir book on upkeep costs and output 
+ 











records of Erie shovels on earth work, 
rock work and the excavation of 
gravel, sand, clay, shale and other 
ole @ minerals. The book is a result of the 
the @ contest conducted by the Erie com- 
ted @ pany to find out what users of Erie 
all § shovels were experiencing in the way 
» jl § Of costs and output. There were more 
any § than 300 entries in this contest which 
dus-  OPened November 1 and closed De- 
, of @ cember 31, 1922. The judges did not 
. or @ Make final awards until March 26, 
a ed 1923, for the large number of entries 
foe and the careful attention that was 
given to each made it impossible to 
reach a decision before that date. 
te 4 § This is the first time that any shovel 
from ‘manufacturer has had an opportunity 
te 4 J to gather together such data, classify 
ased Fand tabulate averages for convenient 
use and supply the information thus 
hich §Teceived to the trade. 
+ for The prospective user of an Erie 
him §shovel is able to gain from this book a 
drilk {Summary of dependable upkeep costs 
d by §and output figures applying to his own 
, Tif }class of work. If these figures covered 
the performance of only a few shovels, 











they would mean very little, but a 
summary including say 48 machines, 
which have moved an average of more 
than 300,000 cubic yards each, is 
worthy of the users’ confidence. No 
expense or effort has been spared in 
the checking of figures to insure the 
greatest possible accuracy. Copies of 
this valuable booklet may be secured 
by writing to the Erie Steam Shovel 
Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 





Sauerman Bulletin 20 : 


In their new pamphlet No. 20 just 
published, Sauerman Brothers thor- 
oughly describe and illustrate the op- 
erating advantages of Sauerman power 
drag scrapers. The work begins with 
a short history of the development of 
these scrapers and contains the in- 
formation that in 1906, Sauerman 
Brothers installed the first bottom- 
less power scraper in the central 
states and a few years later patented 
the first scraper with an adjustable 
cutter edge. 

As a result of development work 
that has been carried on continuously 
since that time, Sauerman engineers 
have designed a line of scrapers that 
fit into any operation requiring the 
excavation of sand and gravel or the 
removal of dirt and other loose ma- 
terials. 

Several forms of patented scrapers 
have been brought out, for the com- 
pany does not consider it practical 
to try to make a type of scraper to 
handie all kinds of materials. The 
booklet then goes on to describe the 
“Crescent” type of scraper and the 
“Le Clair’ type and the device that 
is used for very heavy work, the “Ex- 
cavator” type. The rest of the text 
in the book is devoted to exposition 
of the general and particular advan- 
tages of scrapers manufactured by the 
Sauerman company. More space is 
devoted to illustrations than to de- 
scriptions and the scrapers are shown 
at work at many- operations in all 
parts of the country. The illustra- 
tions are mostly halftones, action pic- 
tures, but there are also quite a num- 
ber of line sketches showing typical 
layouts under varying conditions. 

Copies of pamphlet No. 20 may be 
had by addressing Sauerman Brothers, 
434 So. Clinton St., Chicago, IIl. 





Incorporated: American Magnesia 
Cement Corp.,. Philadelphia, mining; 
capital $250,000. (Corporation QGuar- 
antee & Trust Co.) 
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Adamson Fordson Loco- 


motive 


The Adamson locomotive attachment 
for Fordson tractors makes it possible 
for a Fordson tractor to be built into 
the Adamson Fordson locomotive. In 
from 24 to 29 gage only two wheels 


drive, in from 30 to 56 gage all four 
wheels drive. These little locomotives 
are built for the use on all types of 
railroads where the tonnage is under 
200,000 lbs. The maximum capacity 
of the four-wheel drive on a level is 
104 tons, on the two-wheel drive about 
half this much. 

Exclusive of top and sand rigging, 
there are only 24 bolts in the attach- 
ment and it can be easily put on a 
Fordson tractor or the Fordson can 
easily be built back into a farming 
tractor. 

Price on the attachment only is $700 
and on the locomotive complete, $1,000. 
These attachments are being built by 
the Adamson Motor Company, of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


Announcing “Ammite” 


Possesses All the Advantages of 
Dynamite Yet Does Not Freeze 


For years, explosive manufacturers 
have struggled with the problem of 
making an explosive which would pos- 
sess all the advantages of dynamite 
and at the same time be immune from 
freezing. 


Numerous forms of such explosives 
have been tried in years past but, as 


the Atlas Powder Company claims, 
the problem has remained unsolved 
until the development of the new At- 
las non-freezing explosive—Ammite. 
In Ammite, the manufacturers say 
they have produced the ideal non.- 
freezing explosive—an explosive that 
retains all the advantages of dyna- 
mite in strength, velocity, water-re- 
sistance, sensitiveness and stability 
combined with the additional advan. 
tages of being non-freezing and of not 
causing headaches when handled. 


Not only that, but as all qualities 
of Ammite remain at the same high 
standard in the heat of summer as 
well as during the cold of the winter, 
the manufacturers recommend An- 
mite as an all-year-round explosive— 
an explosive that may be kept in 
proper storage indefinitely without 
harming its strength, sensitiveness 
and stability in the least. 

Ammite is graded as to its per. 
centage strength in the same manner 
that the various forms of dynamite 
are graded. It is made in six grades 
—75%, 60%, 50%, 40%, 35% and 
30%—sufficient to meet practically 
every requirement encountered in any 
kind of blasting, be it mine, quarry, 
clay pit or construction work, either 
above or below ground. 





New Bucyrus Shovel 


In its Bulletin F-201 the Bucyrus 
Company of South Milwaukee, Wis. 
describes the new 20-B gasoline uni- 
versal shovel, equipped with a % yard 
dipper. Manufacturers claim for this 
device a powerful rope thrust through 
their patented method, convertibility, 
powerful pull through, simplicity, ease 
of operation and superior traction 
through the caterpillar mounting 
with which the machine is equipped. 
The machine is steered by power. 

In the bulletin the Bucyrus Com- 
pany describes very thoroughly the 
advantages of this particular machine. 
Particular attention is devoted to de 
scription of the advantages of the pat- 
ent method used by the company for 
the transmission of power to the 
thrust. Besides halftone illustrations 
there are included in the end of the 
bulletin a number of line sketches in 
connection with tabulated data on the 
shovel. 

Copies of Bulletin F-201 may be se 
cured by writing to the Bucyrus Com 
pany, South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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New Lime Plant Engineer- 
ing Company 


Organized to design and build 
“Schafferized” lime plants, the new 
Schaffer Engineering Company of 
Pittsburgh, starts out under the lead- 
ership of men well qualified to deal 
with the problems of the producer. 
The active heads of the new concern 
are Mr. J. C. Schaffer, well known as 
the designer of the Schaffer poidom- 
eter and other lime plant machinery, 
and Mr. Wm. J. Kuntz, vice-president 
and general manager of the McGann 
Manufacturing Company of York, Pa. 
Mr. Kuntz who, as former general 
manager of the Steacy-Schmidt Man- 
ufacturing Company, enjoys a wide 
and favorable acquaintance among 
lime men all over the country, will 
retain his connection with the Mc- 
Gann Manufacturing Company and this 
concern will at its York plant, build 
the equipment that will go into plants 
designed by the Schaffer Engineering 
Company. 

Mr. J. C. Schaffer takes over the 
presidency and general managership 
of the new company, Mr. Kuntz be- 
comes secretary and treasurer and Mr. 
Ellis Schaffer is vice-president. — 


This new alliance of experienced 
designers and builders seems an ideal 
one. It gives the company, with its 
trained design and construction per- 
sonnel, the facilities afforded by well 
organized shops prepared to compete 
in the manufacture of tanks, bins, 
buildings, ete., which, over and above 
the special machinery, are necessary 
in the construction of “Schafferized” 
lime plants. 


The Schaffer Engineering Company 
starts off with several fine jobs, 
among these the new O’Neal plant 
at Birmingham and the Waco propo- 
sition at Waco, Texas. The leading 
spirits of the new enterprise, the two 
men longest connected with the man- 
ufacture of lime machinery and spe- 
ciallies, start off with the conviction 
that these two contracts are examples 
of many plants that they will have 
early opportunity to design and build. 





A recent fire at the Legore Lime 
Company plant, two miles west Woods- 
boro, Md., caused a loss of $50,000. 
Fire is supposed to have started from 
a boiler furnace, which had been 
banked early-in the morning. 


Flexco Belt Fastener 


The Flexible Steel Lacing Company 
of 4607 Lexington St., Chicago, II1., 
offers to the trade its new Flexco 
“High Duty” belt fastener. : 

The manufacturers claim for this 
belt fastener that it embodies a new 

















application .of the compression prin- 
ciple; that it is simple but effective 
and that the size of the fastener is 
proportioned to the thickness of the 
belt for which it is designed. The re 
quirements of conveyor service, ele- 
vator belts and heavy transmission 
duty at moderate speed have been 
carefully considered and the Flexco 
“High Duty” fastener is offered as a 
device which gives a joint of excep- 
tionally high tensile strength, com- 
bined with the essential features of 
smoothness on both. sides and even 
balance. 


These fasteners have made excep- 
tionally good records in the nitrate 
fields of South America and in the 
mines of the western states. Further 
information can be secured by writing 
the Flexible Steel Lacing Company, 
4607 Lexington Street, Chicago, III. 





Easton Car Publication 


Part Four of Quarry Car Practice 
published by the Easton Car and Con- 
struction Company of Easton, Pa., is 
a booklet issued on the strength of the 
apparent conviction of the Easton 
Company that “a good picture is worth 
a million words.” The booklet 
throughout is nothing more than a 
collection of views of quarry cars in 
operation at workings of various kinds 
throughout the country. 


The only text matter contained in 
the booklet is a short introduction and 
a brief line of description of about 
half a dozen words under each picture. 
The views are all interesting and can 
be studied with profit by the average 
quarry man. Copies may be had by 
addressing the Easton Car and Con- 
struction Company, Easton, Pa. 
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Screening Damp Sand and 
Gravel 


BY L. H. STURTEVANT, 


Vice President and General Manager, 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
The sizing of damp materials causes 
more trouble to the operator than any 
other one thing in a sand and gravel 
plant, and either means an unclean 
produce, small production, or a com- 


. 


Front view with top screen raised, show- 
ing lower screen. 


plete shutdown during 
weather. 

The revolving screen or trommel 
fails utterly on the finer grades of 
work. Most types of bumping and vi- 
brating screens are little improvement 
over the older methods. 

The answer is that the damp sand 
particles adhere so strongly to the 
gravel, to the wire and to themselves 
that heroic measures must be adopted 
to shake them loose and keep the 
screen mashes open to permit of rea- 
sonable tonnage and clean products. 
The revolving and bumping screens 
operate on the wrong principle to ac- 
complish these results and many vi- 
brating or shaking screens soon de- 
stroy themselves by violent actions 
which crystallize and break the most 
rigid constructions. Therefore, the 
problem is to obtain violence, yet 
avoid breakage and not shake the 
building down. 

To accomplish this is no easy mat- 
ter, yet it has been done, so that ex- 
cept under exceptional conditions, ca- 
pacity may be obtained and the output 
be clean and properly sized, if too 
fine a product is not expected. 

To keep meshes open vibration 
needs to be intense, every wire rap- 


inclement 


idly quivering and of only enough amp- 
litude to force back all particles too 
coarse to pass through the screen 
openings and prevent wedging. If this 
vibration is sufficient no particle no 
matter how damp can adhere to the 
wire; also, if the pebbles are kept 
constantly hopping and rubbing against 
each other while in the air and on the 
screen surface, the adhering. particles 
must be dislodged and when freed im- 
mediately pass through the open 
meshes. 

Thus the successful factors include 
type, rapidity and amplitude of vibra- 
tion sufficient to clean the pebbles of 
adhering particles, and keep the mesh- 
es clear of obstructions, yet the vibra- 
tion must be confined to the screen 
clothing, not destructive to it, and not 
transmitted to the screen housing, 
foundation or supports. This seems 
impractical of accomplishment, yet it 
has been done and is being done with 
concrete sand, which after all is the 
real proof. 

The accompanying cut illustrates 
the successful mechanism which is a 
Heavy Duty Moto-Vibro Screen, built 
to handle large yardage of sand and 
gravel, or any other screenable mate- 


Back view showing belt-driven we 
and vibrating units. 


rial, wet, damp or dry, within reason- 
able limits. It consists of an open box 
(enclosed for dusty substances) amply 
heavy to support the vibrating mech- 
anism. Within this box is placed one 
or two especialiy constructed Screen 
frames covered with wire cloth. This 
frame is strong yet sufficiently springy 
to transmit vibration, like a tuning 
fork, to the screen wire attached there 
to. The frame or frames are strongly 
pressed against a vibrating stirrup at 
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KENNEDY BALL BEARING 
GEARLESS CRUSHERS 


WHY THEY LEAD 


1—They are noiseless and run 
like watches. 

2—50% greater capacity for 
‘ame power. 














3—Practically no wear on 
anything but head and 
concaves. 


cS 
SS 


4—Short shaft and saving in 
head room with packed 
dust collars. 


$—Shaft reinforced with self- 
locking head so that it can- 
not break where 90% of 
shafts have broken. 


6—Can be driven right, left, 
or standard, as sent from 
shop. 





7—Eccentric is turned by flex- 
ible coupling attached to 
pulley, which prevents side 
thrust and heating, as in 
geared crushers. 


8—Ball and socket eccentric, 
self-aligning, eliminating « 
friction and heating. Runs 
for years without atten- 
tion, 


9—Positive circulating oil sys- 
tem through filter and cut’ 
geared oil pump. 


10—Made in our own shop by 
experts, trained for the 
job. 


ll—It is a crusher with the trouble left out. See it in operation, and you are unfit 
to listen to any geared crusher salesman. In fact, if you are near one of his 
nachines, you can’t hear him, if you were so inclined. 


12—Our fine crusher does the work of 4 geared crushers. 


Send for catalogue and tell us what your problems are, and one of our 
experts will call on you without obligation on your part. 


KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFG. & ENGR. CORP. 
50 Church St. NEW YORK 


CIE. DES. ENTERPRISES INDUSTRIELLES, PARIS 
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tached to a small throw, high speed 
eccentric of variable speed, thus the 
amplitude, intensity and rapidity of 
the vibrations may be tuned to suit 
the particular material being screened. 

The result is a series of impulses 
similar to a massaging vibrator, rail- 
road ballast tamper, or power riveter, 
varying in throw and speed according 
to conditions, confined to the wire and 
screen frame, light enough to hardly 
be seen, yet of such intensity as to 
sting the fingers when touched or of 
sufficient amplitude to throw a 2 inch 
pebble 10 feet in the air. It is hard 
to conceive how anything can stick 
to the wire, wedge in the screen holes 
or stick together when rattling over 
this rough and shivering surface. 

Imagine a pebble coated with damp 
sand dancing up and down on a rough 
wire screen from 1,800 to 3,600 times 
a minute, bumping into other pebbles, 
bouncing here and there, receiving and 
giving sharp impacts, scouring against 
the hard wire and gaping openings 
ready to let the dislodged sand escape 
and rejecting the pebbles which are 
sent scampering down the screen to 
the reject pile. 

Because the wire is continually 
jarred by continuous vibration, short 
and sharp impacts, the flexing is min- 
imum and therefore it is not easily 
broken... It is neither dangerously 
stretched nor distorted. The screen 
frame is only supporfed by the casing 
so no crystallization or damaging 
shake is transmitted to either the 
case, foundation or building. 

Driven by belt or motor, it is a sim- 
ple and inexpensive device to buy, 
erect or run and is sold on approval 
to convince the most skeptical. 





Bay City Anniversary 
Catalog 
The Industrial Works of Bay City, 


Michigan, is now issuing a Golden 
Anniversary Catalog, commemorating 
fifty years of service to American in- 
dustry and containing complete il- 
lustrations, engineering data and per- 
formance records of its products; 
which consist of rail, traction and 
crawling tractor locomotive cranes, 
wrecking cranes, wharf, barge and 
gantry cranes, transfer and pillar 
cranes, railroad pile drivers, combina- 
tion crane-pile drivers, portable rail 
saws, transfer tables, steam pile ham- 
mers and buckets. 


The foreword and history of crane 
outlined in this catalog not on 
points out the fact that INDUSTRIA 
products are 50-years old in experien 
but goes back into the times of the 
pyramids—5,000 years ago—illustrat 
ing and describing the differen 
methods of hoisting, transferring an 
material handling up to more moder 


“times. 


Following are illustrations and full 
description of a trip thru the Indus 
trial Works plant, representing i 
products from foundry practice to th 
final testing upon completion. 

The balance of the book is divided 
into sections. Section one illustrates 
and describes rail, traction and crawl 
ing tractor cranes from 5 to 60-tons 
capacities for operation by steam, 
gasoline or electricity; and barge, 
wharf and gantry cranes. Eleven dif 
ferent types within these capacities 
are explained with full engineering 
and operating data. 

In section two is found full infor- 
mation regarding INDUSTRIAL clam- 
shell ‘buckets, grapples, magnets, 
generators, draglines, dipper arms, 
scale proof boilers, oil burners, light- 
ing equipment and special booms. 

The third section explains and rep 
resents the entire line of INDUSTRIAL 
steam and electrically operated wreck- 
ers from 75 to 200-tons capacities for 
railroad operation and heavy construc. 
tion work. Six different! types of 
following capacities: 75-100-120-150-160- 
200 tons. Here in found the INDUS- 
TRIAL 200-ton wrecking crane—the 
largest of its kind in the world. 

Section four covers special railroad 
equipment, such as electric and hand 
operated piller and transfer cranes, 
portable rail saws for railroad main- 
tenance, and transfer tables. 

Section five illustrates and describes 
INDUSTRIAL pile drivers, combina 
tion pile drivers and locomotive cranes, 
steam pile hammers and pile driv 
ing leads. 

The last section, number six, gives 
special foreign features and equip 
ment made for export railroad and 
commercial trade. 

The entire catalog is one of educa 
tional value. 





The Arrowhead Portland Cemeé 
Company, capitalized at $2,000,000, hal 
already started work on its plant @ 
Cajon Pass, San Bernardino Count 
California. The firm has secured 6 
acres of limestone and shale deposi 











